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LO MY DAUGHTER FLORENCE. 


Lt ts you that I see, my darling, 
On every page of this book, 

With your flowing, golden tresses, 
And your wistful, wondering look, 


As you used to linger and listen 
To the “ Bed-Time Stories” I told, 
Till the sunset glory had faded, 
And your hair was the only gold. 


Will another as kindly critic 
So patiently hear them through? 
Will the many children care for 
The tales that I told ta you? 


You smile, sweetheart, at my question, 
For answer your blue eyes shine: 

“We will please the rest, if tt may be, 
But the tales are—yours and mine.” 


LC. iM. 
August 5, 1873- 
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MARGARET’S NECKLACE. 


RETTY Margaret Ashurst stood before ‘the 
counter of Golding & Smith, — the jewellers 
who brought, and took much pride in bringing, 
to quiet Paysonville all the elegant novelties of 
the city trade. Margaret was sixteen, blonde, 
beautiful, and Judge Ashurst’s only daughter, — 
this latter not the least of her claims to distinction, 
for Judge Ashurst was a man whom not alone his 
town, county, State, but the whole country knew. 
His great, gray stone house stood at the head of 
the village, like a city set upon a hill ;— prom- 
inent among its humbler neighbors as the judge 
himself’ was among his townsmen. 
Margaret, in her violet velveteen suit, with the 
violet hat just crowning her golden hair, and the 
dainty violet gloves, so delicate that they did not 
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conceal the symmetry of her perfect hands, was 
a pretty sight, as she turned over the trays full 
of glittering ornaments which the beguiling shop- 
man placed before her. | In the little silver porte- 
monnale which swung from her wrist, she had a 
crisp, new, fifty-dollar bank note, which her 
Uncle John had sent her the week before. 

“To buy yourself a keepsake with, to give 
away, to spend precisely as you want to, so that 
it gives you pleasure,” his letter had said; and 
as to buy a keepsake was his first suggestion, and 
as doing this, she felt, was very sure to give her 
pleasure, she had come out on that errand bent. 

Rings —they were beautiful, but she had so 
many now—Christmas gifts, birthday gifts, and 
the like—spoiled child of fortune as she was, that 
none of them seemed to tempt her. Brooches — 
yes, but she had as pretty ones at home; brace- 
lets —if she had a dozen, she should always 
wear one pair, somebody’s gift who had been 
dear and now was dead. She turned from all 
the fine show listlessly, beginning to fecl the 
spending of her fifty-dollar note rather an anx- 
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iety. At preciscly this stage of the affair Mr. 
Golding, who had been watching from a little 
distance the march of events, himself came for- 
ward, his clerks making way for him. 

“Perhaps you have not seen this new style of 
necklace, Miss Ashurst? In New York, neck- 
laces and medallions have superseded brooches 
almost entirely. These spiral ones of fine gold 
are remarkably flexible and handsome.” 

Miss Ashurst took up the glittering bauble he 
offered her, and held it for a moment in her hand. 
It was beautiful. If she should win Professor 
Frankenstein’s medallion — 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

Just the sum Uncle John had sent. It seemed 
as if it had been meant for her to have this very 
thing. Pretty Margaret was rather apt to think 
that things which suited her pleasure were “meant.” 
She drew out her bank note. 

“I think I will take it,” she said, handing the 
money to Mr. Golding. 
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“But you want a medallion for it, Miss Ashurst. 
Let me show you some.” 

*T can make a locket, which I have, answer for 
just now,” Margaret responded, smiling. “I 
must wait till Christmas for anything else ” — 
and then she added, in a whisper, to herself — 
“unless I win.” | 

She carried home her beautiful glittering orna- 
ment, and laid the velvet case containing it in her 
mother’s lap. Mrs. Ashurst opened it, looked at 
the jewel for a moment, and then said, with just 
a touch of regret in her tone: 

“It is very beautiful. So you thought this 
would give you the most pleasure ?” 

“On the whole, yes, mamma. I had so many 
ornaments of other kinds; and then if I win the 
medallion this will just suit, you know.” 

“Do you think you shall?” 

“Tt will depend chiefly on the examination. I 
shall not fail, either in my lessons or conduct, — 
neither will Rachel Gorham. You know it’s 
wholly between us two, now. All the rest have 
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fallen off, and are miles behind. She and I are 
neck and neck.” 

Mrs. Ashurst was silent for a time. She was 
a swect, thoughtful-looking lady, with a pure, 
tender, motherly face. If Margaret Ashurst 
should ever become a noble woman she would 
owe it to this other noble woman, her mother, — 
this woman who had borne the trial of prosperity, 
ten times more searching to the soul than that of 
adversity, and had come out from it unscathed. 

“You believe that I love you, my Margaret?” 
she asked, at length. 

“Believe, mamma! I should think I Anew 
that, if I know my own existence.” 

“Then you will not think it want of love if I 
tell you that I had rather Rachel Gorham won 
this medallion than you?” 

Margaret’s bright, fair face clouded. 

“Rather! O mamma, I did think you were 
interested in my success.” 

“And can you think for one moment that I am 
not, my darling? I want you to do your very 


best. I would like you and Rachel to come out 
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so nearly alike that there should be almost a 
doubt to which to award the prize. Still I should 
like there to be some little point of superiority by 
means of which Rachel should win it.” 

The shadow on Margaret’s fave grew tender. 

* Because she has so little, and I so much?” 
she asked, with slow, sweet seriousness. “That 
is so like you, mamma!” 

“Yes, for that, but not for that alone. Rachel 
is to teach for her livelihood. She wants to get 
a situation next year, and it would help her incal- 
culably if she took the first prize in such a school 
as Professor Frankenstein’s. If I know him at 
all, I know that for precisely these reasons he 
would rather give her the prize than you; so at 
least she is sure of justice.” 

“Yes, I think the professor would rather she 
should have it. But he is so odd. It’s curious 
enough he should give that lovely cameo medal- 
lion for a prize at all,—one of the relics of his 
forcign travels.” 

“Not curious, because he is a thoroughly un- 
selfish man; and when he found the Paysonville 
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school in such a listless, dead-and-alive state that 
it was necessary to make them work for some- 
thing they could see with their eyes and touch 
with their fingers, he chose it should be some- 
thing beautiful in itself, something which would 
cultivate their tastes while they were striving for 
it. Iwant you should work for it, Maggie, but 
I hope Rachel Gorham will win it.” 

“And J hope you'll see it hanging from my 
new chain,” Margaret answered, laughingly ; for 
the understanding between these two, mother and 
daughter, was perfect,—they always told each 
other the unvarnished truth. 

Three weeks went on, and it was the end of 
May. Three weeks more, and exumination-day 
would have come. Margarct’s necklace had lain 
all this time securely in her upper drawer. Its 
first appearance must be in honor of the medal- 
lion; if she won the medallion, if— 

Rachel Gorham’s mother was a widow, and the 
best dressmaker in Paysonville. Already she had 
sent home Miss Ashurst’s simple, yet beau’iful, 
costume for the examination, —a soft, full, Heecy 
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muslin dress, daintily made, with a wide blue sash 
and a blue knot to fasten the delicate lace at the 
throat. Margaret had looked at it with appro- 
bation before she went to school that morning. 
At recess she had been sitting at her desk cor- 
recting an exercise, and she could not help hear- 
ing a conversation between Rachel Gorham and 
her intimate friend. 

“Shall you have a new dress for examination, 
Rachel?” was the first question which caught her 
ear. Then she heard a little unconscious sigh, 
and then Rachel’s answer : 

“No. If I teach next year, it will be all 
mother can possibly afford to fit me up suitably 
to go away from home; and I have strong hopes 
of getting a situation, for Professor Frankenstcin 
has promised to interest himself for me. We are 
all to wear white, you know, and I must make 
the cambric I wore last year answer. Mother 
will let some tucks down, and do it up.” 

“That skimped, old-fashioned thing, with not 
even an overskirt?” her companion exclaimed, 
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discontentedly. “Why, Rachie, I wanted to be 
proud of you.” 

“Well, it must be of me, then, and not of my 
gown,” Rachel answered bravely; and Margaret, 
having finished her exercise, went away. 

All the way home, this conversation which she 
had heard haunted her. She had a generous nature, 
as her mother’s child could hardly have failed to 
have. She really wished that Rachel, who would 
certainly have a very important part to play in 
the examination, could be well and_ suitably 
dressed. If Rachel only had an Uncle John, 
~who would send her fifty dollars “to spend pre- 
cisely as she wanted to, so that it gave her pleas- 
ure”! Then came a question. Had she spent 
her fifty dollars so that it really gave her the most 
pleasure? And out of the question grew a pur- 
pose. 

It was a half-holiday, and directly after dinner 
Margaret went out. She did not say where she 
was going; but Mrs. Ashurst was not much in 
the habit of asking questions of this girl, who 
had never kept a secret from her in her life. 
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Holding a little parcel in her hands, she went 
straight to the store of Golding & Smith, and 
asked to sce Mr. Golding in his counting-room 
for a moment. 

“I wish very much to dispose of this,” she 
said, handing to him the case which contained 
her gold necklace. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked, in surprise. 
“We will exchange it for anything we have in 
the store, with pleasure.” 

“An exchange would not serve me, sir. There 
is something else which I wish to do with this 
money. I have never worn the necklace, but, 
of course, my having it at home may have lost 
you the opportunity of selling it. If you would 
take it back, and keep enough of the price to 
make yourself good, it would be a real favor.” 

- Mr. Golding considered for a moment. Trade 
was trade, and he liked to make good bargains, 
but it would not be a bad plan to oblige Judge 
Ashurst’s daughter. He went to the desk, and 
counted out five ten-dollar bills. 

“If you have had our necklace to keep in your 
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drawer, we have had your money to keep in our 
till,” he said, good-humoredly. “We will call 
that quits, and here is the price you paid me, in 
full.” 

Miss Ashurst thanked him warmly. An hour 
afterwards she was at home, sitting beside her 
mother, with a bundle of goodly size in her lap. 
Before she opened it, she repeated the conver- 
sation she had heard at school. 

“JT did think it was too bad, mamma, that she 
should wear her old skimped cambric. It seemed 
to me she could hardly have her wits about her if 
she had to appear shabby and ill-dressed among 
the rest. If I should come out ahead, and I 
hope I shall, you know, I wanted it should be by 
pure force of merit, and not because my rival 
was too embarrassed to do herself justice. I did 
so wish she had an Uncle John!” 

“And you thought the next best thing would be 
for you to have one?” Mrs. Ashurst said, smiling. 

“How did you know, mamma? [But then, you 
are always a witch. Yes, I did think so; and 
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Mr. Golding took my necklace back, and— look 
here, mamma!” 

She unfolded her bundle. There were yards 
of fleecy muslin—enough for a dress like her 
own— other muslin enough for an underskirt, 
soft lace for neck and wrists, and a sash of clear, 
handsome green. 

“There, mamma, [ spent thirty-five dollars, and 
I think I did pretty well with it. Now I want to 
send Rachel the other fifleen. She will need 
boots, and gloves, and all the little things. ‘See 
what I’ve written to go with it. I want you to 
copy it in your very biggest hand, darling mamma, 
for Rachel knows mine; and I think the only way 
to make her take it would be for her not to be 
able to guess where it came from.” 

Mrs. Ashurst took the slip of paper, and read 
on it these words: 

“The accompanying muslin, etc., 1s for the ex- 
amination toilette of Miss Rachel Gorham, from 
one who admires her scholarship, and wishes her 
success. The enclosed fifteen dollars are for the 
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additional trifles which the writer did not know 
enough of feminine necessities to select.” 

©That doesn’t sound like me, does it, mamma?” 

“J think it sounds much more like Uncle John,” 
mamma answered, smiling archly. 

“He wouldn’t be vexed at my using his money 
like this, would he?” 

“I think we may safely conclude that he would 
not, when he said, distinctly, to spend, or to give 
away, as would afford you most pleasure.” 

, How shall we get the things to Rachel ‘un- 
knownst,’ as Bridget says ?” 

“Bridget herself shall manage that. I think 
she can easily contrive to secrete them, after 
dark, somewhere about the premises.” 

Examination-day came, — warm, and clear, and 
bright; and, from morning till night, golden- 
haired Margaret Ashurst, in white and blue, and 
brown-haired Rachel Gorham, in white and green, 
were “neck and neck,” as Margaret had said. 
Professor Frankenstein had’ delegated the task 
of awarding the prize to a committee ; and, when 
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it was late afternoon, after a whispered consul- 
tation, their chairman rose. 

“Two young ladies, Miss Ashurst and Miss 
Gorham, have so conspicuously borne away the 
honors of the examination, that it remains to us 
only to decide between the rival claims of these 
two. Scarcely anywhere can we discern a shade 
of difference in the merit of their respective per- 
.ormances; but, in the sole branch of math- 
umatics, it seems to us that Miss Gorham has 
somewhat the clearest comprehension, and the 
most ready command of her own resources. If 
it meets the approbation of Professor Franken- 
stein, the committee would respectfully suggest 
chat the prize be awarded to Miss Gorham.” 

Professor Frankenstein stepped forward, and 
drew from its case the coveted medallion, a lovely 
cameo head, set in Roman gold. 

“*T think you have won fairly, my pupil,” he 
said, as he laid the jewel in Rachel Gorham’s 
hand. And then he turned to Margaret. Ashurst : 

“Nor has your defeat been less glorious than a 
victory ”—and he bent his lofty head toward her— 
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“in token whereof, let me give you, also, this 
sion of my approbation;” and he laid in her 
hand another relic of his foreign wandcrings — 
a seal — with the most perfect head of Pallas cut 
in intaglio. 

Margaret scarcely heard a word of the few con- 
cluding exercises, for her joy over her new pos- 
session.- When all was through with, she went 
up to Rachel Gorham: ~ 

TI think we have both done our best,” she said, 
frankly, “and you have won. I thought that I 
could not be honestly glad unless I succeeded 
myself, but I am.” 

“It will be so much to me,” Rachel said, ina 
Jow tone. “You can hardly tell,— you who have 
no need to struggle; but they want a teacher 
for Danbury Academy next year, and Professor 
Frankenstein recommended me. Some of the 
trustees have been here to-day, watching the 
whole, and ready to engage me if I passed the 
examination to their satisfaction. One of them 
is Mary Grey’s uncle, and she told me this noon. 
My heart has been in my mouth ever since.” 
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“Fave you missed your necklace to-day ?” Mrs. 
Ashurst asked of happy Margaret, walking home 
beside her. 

“Why, no, mamma, especially since I have not 
needed it, and the prize I won belongs upon my 
watch-chain instead,” Margaret answered, with 
happy archness. 

“J think your true prize, my darling, is in the 
gain that enriches your own soul. I know, at 
least, that you are my best prize, and I am sat- 
isfied with it.” 
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HOW THE GIRLS GOT RID OF FREDDY. 


F we only could get rid of Freddy, we could 

have some fun !” 

The speaker was Gracie Medford, a bright, 
impetuous girl of nine, and the sister of chubby 
little four-years-old Fred, who was toiling on after 
her through the woodland ways, and whose lag- 
ging, short footsteps had made her very impatient 
for the last hour. 

“Don’t hurry so, Kitty,” she said, a moment 
after. “If you do, we shall lose Freddy; and I 
do feel sonictimes as if I wouldn’t much care. I 
never can go anywhere, or do anything, with him 
to drag along. There, I can’t keep up with you, 
and that’s the end of it!” 

Kitty Smith turned round her sparkling, spir- 
ited, brunette face. 

(21) 
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“I declare,” she said, “I think it’s too mean of 
your mother. She might have a nurse for him 
just as well as not. I don’t know what good 
_ staying in the country is going to do you, if you 
never can run, or climb, or anything else, just 
because you’ve got always to see to that tiresome 
boy. Ido declare, I’m glad I haven’t any little 
brother.” | ee 

“Me ’ove oo, Kitty,” said little Fred, trying to 
make peace. “Me ’ove oo bery much, Gacie.” 

And Gracie turned, impulsively, then, and 
hugged her little brother, and kissed him. 

“So you do, Freddy; and sister won’t com- 
plain of you any more.” 

“Not a-n-y more?” Fred asked, with a little 
quiver of hope and fear commingled on the 
“any,” which made of it almost a sob. 

The little Medfords were Kitty Smith’s cousins ; 
and their mother had brought them out from the 
hot, dusty city to pass July and August in the 
pleasant country home where her sister Smfth 
lived all the year. 

There had been some talk about bringing 
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Freddy’s nurse with them; but Mary, who had 
been confined steadily, for the last four ycars, to 
her little charge, wanted a two months’ vacation, 
in which to make a journey to her Nova Scotian 
home, and see again all the dear old faces from 
which she had never been parted until four years 
ago, when her aunt, who was Mrs. Medford’s 
cook, procured for her the place of nurse-girl in 
the Medford establishment, and she commenced 
her campaign with little Freddy. Mrs. Medford 
really wanted to give Mary this pleasure, and, 
moreover, she was reluctant to encumber her 
sister’s household with too many inmates; but 
she hesitated over the matter for a while, because 
her own health was delicate, and she knew that 
she should be quite unequal to constantly looking 
after her sturdy, tireless little boy. The affair 
was finally settled by Gracie. 

“You might let Mary go, I think, mamma,” 
she said, when the discussion was going on. “TI 
shall be out of school, you know, and have noth- 
ing to do but play all day long; and Treddy can 
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just play round with me, and give you no trouble 
at all.” 

“If you are sure you wouldn't get tired of 
him,” Mrs. Medford said, doubtfully. “You 
know Mary has always taken care of him, and 
you have never been used to have him interfere 
with any of your pleasures. You know you do 
like to have your own way.” 

“TI think I do not like it better than I love my 
brother,” Gracie answered, with earnest voice, 
and somewhat heightened color; and so the mat- 
ter was settled. Mary went to Nova Scotia, cook 
staid to keep house for Mr. Medford, whose busi- 
ness obliged him to remain in the city, and Mrs. 
Medford took Gracie and Freddy to her sister 
Smith’s home in Borrowdale. . 

They had been there three weeks now, and the 
mother had been watching the course of events 
in silence. She saw very often that Gracie found 
little Fred an annoyance, though she had never 
confessed it, in so many words, in her mother’s 
presence. At first Mrs. Medford was disposed 
to regret the leave of absence she had given to 
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Mary; but she concluded, at last, that she had 
done the very best thing for Gracie; for what 
would she or any other child be worth if she 
grew up without ever lIcarning the lesson of self- 
denial, or tasting the sweetness of giving up her 
own pleasures for some one else? Surely she 
had too much conscience, Mrs. Medford thought, 
ever really to neglect Freddy; and, even though 
she might find it wearisome, the silent struggle 
with herself was sure to do her good. 

But, on this summer afternoon of which I am 
telling you, the tempter had drawn very near to 
Gracie. She tried for a while to resist his be- 
guilements. Kaitty’s words roused, for a moment, 
her sense of justice. 

*\famma is not to blame,” she said. “She did 
not make me undertake seeing to Freddy. She 
would have brought a nurse, but I begged her 
to let Mary go home. I thought it would be 
just nothing to take care of Fred; but, oh dear! 
it is an awful bore sometimes, when I want to do 
something else.” 

Freddy did not know what bore meant; but he 
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understood clearly enough that he was in Gracie’s 
way, and his sensitive little heart ached just as 
sorely as if it had not been almost a baby’s heart. 
If Gracie had looked at him just then, she might 
have seen some great tears on the tips of his 
long, curling lashes; but he was a little man in 
miniature, and he tried very hard to make his 
voice sound firm and brave. 

“Feddy been slower than he had to,” said he, 
sturdily. “Feddy be steam-engine now. So just 
go on fast, and Feddy keep up. Feddy not pull 
oor d’ess, or hold on to oor hand, eezer.” 

“Are you sure youll keep up?” 

“Bery sure ;” stoutly spoken. 

So Gracie eased her mind of its burden, and 
soothed her conscience —for had not Freddy 
promised?—and hurried on after Kitty, who 
was in advance. 

And after her, toiling with might and main to- 
keep up, trudged little Fred, rubbing away with 
his round chubby fists the tears that would come, 
but of which, being a boy, he was secretly quite 
ashamed. 
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Presently a great, gorgeous clump of rhodo- 
dendron, a little in advance of them, moved the 
two girls to a simultaneous ecstasy. They had 
never in their lives seen anything so beautiful 
as this great tropical-looking shrub, rising high 
above their heads, and making a glory in the air 
with its magnificent pink blossoms. Heedless of 
Freddy, they sprang forward breathless with 
eagerness; and he, finding that his short little legs 
were utterly unequal to his ambition, resigned 
himself to his position like a philosopher. 

“Me tan’t keep up, no way. Gucss me stay 
here, and rest Feddy. Gacie sure find me when 
she come back.” . 

And so Gracie surely would, if he had kept 
right there in the path. But presently a yellow 
butterfly flew by —one, two, three—a cloud of 
yellow butterflies, all going one way. It was too 
much for Freddy. 

“They be yeal gold, I guess,” he cried, looking 
after them longingly. “Me get some for mamma 
— wear in her ears — say, ‘Thank oo, Feddy.’” 

So the little tired short legs, set in motion 
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again by the longing to please mamma, started 
on once more, this time right away from the 
path, in and out among the trees; and the but- 
terflics flitted on before, as if blown by a way- 
ward wind, here and there, here and there, but 
always away from the path. And in half an 
hour only the wind, and the butterflies, and the 
Heavenly Father looking down, knew where was 
Freddy. 

The girls thought that it was not more than 
fifteen minutes when they turned to look for him ; 
but then the rhododendron blossoms were pink, 
and the sky was bright, and a bird with a golden 
throat sang to them; and all the time Freddy was 
stumbling on right away from the path. Gracie 
was the first to think of him. 

“Why, where is Freddy?” she asked, with 
startled face. 

“Oh, he’s all right enough!” Kitty answered, 
“trudging along on the path like a little snail. 
We'll go back for him presently. Just see this 
kalmia. We must get a little for your mother.” 

Gracie yielded, —to yield was the fatal weak- 
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ness of her character. She gathered a splendid 
bunch of kalmia; then some cardinal flowers 
burning at her fect attracted her; and then, at 
last, she turned resolutely : 

"Now I must find Freddy. Poor little fellow! 
I shouldn’t wonder if he was crying. We've been 
away from him as much as twenty minutes.” 

Kitty glanced at the western sky, and saw the 
sun hanging low, a great red ball on the misty 
horizon. She made no remonstrance now against 
looking for Freddy. She was more frightened 
herself than she would have cared to own. 

Back along the path they flew, Gracie in ad- 
vance. At last she looked round, her face white 
with terror. 

“It was here we lIcft him, Kitty, —just by these 
blue flags. We started on for the rhododendrons, 
you know. Oh, where is he, where is he? 
Freddy! Freddy! Fred!” 

But no little piping treble made answer. Would 
that voice ever answer her again? And, if it 
didn’t, what was the use of living? And she 
had thought she was tired of him! 
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The two girls made frantic little rushes from 
the path in every direction, not going far either | 
way, for on every side the woods shut in round 
them, and already the twilight was coming fast. 
At last Kitty said: , 

“Jt is of no use, and we are wasting time. It 
is growing dark, and our best way is just to hurry 
home, and send some one to look for him who 
can find him quicker than we can.” 

“Well, then, you go; but I must stay here and 
look. I’ve got to find him, you know, —he is 
my brother.” 

“All very well, if you could,” Kitty said, 
dryly. “I don’t see how you'd help matters, 
though, by getting lost yourself, and giving the 
men two to look after instead of one.” 

Gracie had not courage enough to resist this 
argument, which, indeed, had its firm base in a 
sclf-evident fact; so the two girls hurried home- 
ward breathlessly. Once there, Kitty stopped 
outside to tell the story to her father, while 
'Gracie burst into the room where her mother 
was. 
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“You may do anything to me, mamma, — any- 
thing. If you should kill me, I deserve it. 
And I don’t think I should care. Tm not fit 
to live.” | 

“Then certainly you are not fit to die;” and 
Mrs. Medford laid her hand on Gracie’s throbbing 
forehead. “But what is the matter? Why should 
I do anything to you? and where is Freddy?” 

*That’s what Pve done, mamma, — lost him!” 

“Lost my baby? Where?” 

*In the woods, mother. He staid behind, 
when I thought he was coming, and got lost.” 

“My baby, my poor little fellow, —all alone 
in the lonesome woods, and night coming on!” 

As long as Gracie Medford lives, she will 
never forget her mother’s face at that moment. 
She had never seen such a look before. She 
began to cry, but no one noticed her. Heedless 
of white gown, and thin slippers, or head, every 
throb of which had been torture all that long 
afternoon, the mother sprang through the adjoin- 
ing room, and was out of doors, and on the path 
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towards the woods, before Gracie had oun a 
half dozen sobbing breaths. 

Mr. Smith saw her, and tried to stop her. 

“Don’t go,” he said; “we have got lanterns, 
and I am going now with both my men.” 

“Thank you, but I am going too. Do you 
think I could sit in doors, with my baby all alone 
in those cruel woods?” 

So they all hurried forward, and Gracie came 
out of the house, still sobbing; and she and 
Kitty clasped sorrowful hands, and went on more 
slowly after the others. 

An hour passed before a low, eager cry came 
from Mrs. Mcdford’s lips: 

*Come here, James!” 

So she had found him. She had taken one 
of the lanterns, and her mother’s instinct had led 
her on to the right place at last. Mr. Smith 
stepped to her side. The light from their two 
lanterns shone on what looked like the statue of 
a little boy. The long, curled lashes drooped 
upon his cheeks. His face gleamed like marble 
in the dim light, and in one careless hand was a 
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great bunch of the purple poison-berries the 
deadly nightshade bears. 

“See those berries,” the mother whispered. 
“James, is he dead?” 

Mr. Smith bent over the child, and looked at 
him closely. 

“No, there is no stain upon his face. He has 
not tasted them; and he breathes as quietly as if 
he were in his bed at home.” 

Then Mrs. Medford caught up her boy in her 
arms. She had not dared before, lest she should 
clasp despair. Her embrace awoke him; and 
still, it seemed, his thoughts were running on 
the golden butterflies. 

“Me tied to get oo some for oor ears, mamma, 
they did shine so bright; but they all runned 
away, and then I couldn’t find Gacie.” | 

“Weren’t you frightened, darling?” 

“Not fightened so much as me hungy. Then 
me find booful berries. See! and before I did 
eat any, something laid me down to sleep.” 

It was God’s angel, surely, the mother thought, 
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who had hushed her little one to his slumbers ; — 
just in time, just in time! 

She drew the purple. poison-berries from his 
fingers. 

“They would not be good for Freddy,” she said, 
coaxingly. “Uncle James shall carry Freddy 
home, and there my boy ‘ll get some nice supper.” 

On the way the little procession met Grace and 
Kitty. Little Freddy called out, joyfully : 

“Me ’iding! see, Gacie! Me not mean to run 
away. Me not bad boy. Me only t’y to get yeal 
gold fly things for mamma.” 

It was too much for Gracie. 

“Little angel!” she.cried, through her tears. 
* Just see how he takes all the blame, and tries to 
excuse himself. How can I ever, ever say thanks 
enough to God for not taking him just yet to be 
an angel in heaven!” 

Mrs. Medford had two or three minds about 
what she should say to Grace. Her first thought 
had been to send at once for Mary, and punish 
the child by the humiliation of feeling herself no 
longer trusted. Then she thought it would suffice 
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to “improve the occasion” by a few remarks. 
But her last, best decision was, that the lesson 
Grace had been taught would only be weakened 
by any words of comment. So, like a woman 
wise enough to know when to be silent — and 
that gift is not to be reckoned lightly — she left 
the incident to do its own work. She was satis- 
fied with the result. The children had a happy 
summer ; and Gracie was never again led into the 
temptation of even a momentary wish to get rid 
of Freddy. 
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UY MORGAN came in with rapid step and 
an impetuous manner. His mother looked 
up from her work. There was a round red spot 
in each cheek, and an ominous glitter in his eyes. 
She knew the signs. That naturally fierce tem- 
per of his had been stirred in some way to a heat 
that had kindled his whole nature. He threw 
down his cap, threw himself on an ottoman at her 
feet, and then he said, with a little of the heat of 
his temper in his tone, “Never say, after this, 
that I don’t love you, mother.” 

"I think I never did say so,” she answered, 
gently, as she passed her hand over the tawny 
locks, and brushed them away from the flushed 
brow. “But what special thing have you done to 
prove your love for me just now?” 
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“Taken a blow without returning it.” 

She bent over and kissed him where he sat. 
He was fifteen years old, a great tall fellow, with 
muscles like steel; but he had not grown above 
liking his mother’s kisses. Then she said, softly: 
* Tell me all about it, Guy.” 

“Oh, it was Dick Osgood! You know what a 
mean, bullying fellow he is,.anyhow. He had 
been tormenting some of the younger boys, — 
nagging them till I couldn’t stand it. They are 
every one afraid for their lives where he is. I 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself, and 
tried to make him ‘leave off, till, after a while, I 
s’pose he got stirred up, for he turned from them, 
and coming to me he struck me in the face. I 
believe the mark of his claws is there now;” and 
he turned toward her the other cheek, which he 
had kept carefully away from her up to this time. 
She saw the marks clearly, and she trembled 
herself with sympathy and secret indignation. 

Well,” she said, “and you, — what did you 
do?” 

“ff remembered what I had promised you for 
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this year, and I took it —think of it, mother — 
took it, and never touched him! I just looked 
into his eyes, and said, ‘If I should strike you 
back, I should lower myself to your level.’ He 
laughed a great scornful horse-laugh, and, said 
he: ‘You hear, boys, Morgan’s turned preacher. 
You'd better wait, sir, before you lecture me on 
my behavior to the little ones, till you have pluck 
enough to defend them. Ive heard about the 
last impudence I shall take from a coward like 
you.’ The boys laughed, and some of them said, 
_ *Good for you, Osgood!’ and I came home. I 
had done it for the sake of my promise to you; 
for I’m stronger than he is any day; and you 
know, mother, whether there’s a drop of coward- 
blood in my veins. [I thought you were the one 
to comfort me; though it isn’t comfort I want so 
much, either. I just want you to release me from 
that promise, and let me go back and thrash 
him.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s heart thrilled with silent thanks- 
giving. Her boy’s temper had been her greatest 
grief. His father was dead, and she had brought 
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him up alone, and sometimes she was afraid her 
too great tenderness had spoiled him. She had 
tried in vain to curb his passionate nature. It 
was a power which no bands could bind. She 
_ had concluded, at last, that the only hope was in 
enlisting his own powerful will, and making him 
resolve to conquer himself. Now, she thought, 
he had shown himself capable of self-control. In 
the midst of his rage he had remembered his 
pledge to her, and kept it. He would yet be his- 
own master—this brave boy of hers—and the 
kingdom of his mind would be a goodly sov- 
ereignty. 

“Better heap coals of fire on his head!” she 
said, quietly. 

“Yes, he deserves a good scorching ” — pretend- 
ing perversely to misunderstand her—“but I 
should not have thought you would have been so 
vindictive.” 

“You know well enough what kind of coals I 
meant, and who it was that said, ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ 


I cannot release you from your promise until the 
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year for which you made it is over. I think the 
Master who told us to render good for evil, under- 
. stood all the wants and passions of humanity 
better than any other teacher has ever understood 
them. Iam sure that what he said must be wise, 
and right, and best. I want you to try his way 
first. If that fails, there will be time enough 
after this year to make a different experiment.” 

“Well, I promised you,” he said, “and I'll 
show you that, at least, I’m strong enough to 
keep my word until you release me from it. I 
think, though, you don’t quite know how tough 
it is.” 

Mrs. Morgan thought she did know just about 
how “tough” it was to boy-nature to be called a. 
coward; but she knew, also, that the truest 
bravery on carth is the bravery of endurance. 

*Look out for the coals of fire!” she said, 
smilingly, as her boy started off for school the next 
morning. “Keep a good watch, and I’m pretty 
sure you'll find them before the summer is over.” 

But he came home that night depressed and a 
little gloomy. He felt as if his prestige were 
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gone. There had always been a sort of rivalry 
between him and Dick Osgood, and now the boys 
scemed to have gone over to the stronger side, 
and he had that feeling of humiliation and dis- 
grace which is as bitter to a boy as the sense of 
defeat ever is to a man. 

The weeks went on, and the feeling wore away 
alittle. Still that blow, unavenged and unatoned, 
rankled in Guy’s mind, and made him unsocial 


and ill at ease. His mother watched him with ° 


some anxiety, but she did not interfere. She had 
the true wisdom to leave him to learn some of the 
lessons of life alone. 

At length came the last day of school, suc- 
cecded next day by a picnic, in which all the 
scholars were to join, superintended by their 
teachers. Guy Morgan hesitated a little, . then 
concluded to go. The place selected was a lovely 
spot, known in all the neighborhood as “the old 
mill.” It was on the banks of the Quassit River, 
where the stream ran fast, and the grass on its 
brink was green, and great trees with drooping 
boughs shut away the garish July sunlight. 
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Among the rest were Dick Osgood and his 
little sister Hetty, —the one human being whom | 
he seemed really and tenderly to love. The 
teacher’s eyes were on him for this one day, and 
he neither ventured to insult the older scholars or 
bully the little ones.. He and Guy kept apart as 
much as they conveniently could; and Guy en- 
tered into the spirit of the day, and really enjoyed 
it more than he had enjoyed anything for the past 
two months. 

Dinner was spread on the grass, and nothing 
taken at home on civilized black walnut, and from 
regulation-dishes, was ever tasted with half the 
zest which went to the enjoyment of these viands, 
eaten with pewter spoons out of crockery of 
every hue and kind. They had enjoyed them- 
selves like boys and girls, and like nothing else ; 
for that full, hearty capacity for enjoyment is one 
of the things which youth takes away when it 
goes “with flying feet,” and “which never come 
again.” 

They made dinner last as long as they could, 
and then they scattered here and there, — some 
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swinging in hammocks, some lounging on the 
grass, and a group standing on the bridge a few 
rods above the falls, and playing at fishing. 
Among these latter were Dick Osgood and his 
sister. Guy Morgan was at a little distance with 
one of the teachers, pulling to pieces a curious 
flower, and talking botany. Suddenly a wild, 
wild ery rose above the sultry stillness of the 
summer afternoon and the hum of quict voices 
round, — Dick Osgood’s cry: “She’s in, boys! 
Hetty’s in the river, and J can’t swim. Oh, save 
her, save her !— will no one try?” 

Before the words were out of his lips, they all 
saw Guy Morgan coming on with flying fect, —a 
race for life. He unbuttoned coat and vest as he 
ran, and cast them off as he neared the bridge. 
He kicked off his summer shoes, and threw him- 
self over. They heard him strike the water. He 
went under, rose again, and then ‘struck out 
toward the golden head which rose just then for 
the second time. Every one who stood there 
lived moments which seemed like hours. 

The boys and Mr. Sharp, the teacher with 
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whom Guy had been talking, got a strong rope, 
and, running down the stream, threw it out on 
the water just above the falls, where Guy could 
reach it if he could get so near the shore, — /f. 
The water was very deep where Hetty had fallen 
in, and the river ran fast, fast. It was sweeping 
the poor child on, and Dick Osgood threw himself 
upon the bridge, and sobbed and screamed like 
one gone mad. When she rose the third time, 
she was near the falls. A moment more and she 
would go over, down on the jagged, cruel rocks 
beneath. But that third time Guy Morgan caught 
her, — caught her by her long, glistening, golden 
hair. M{r. Sharp shouted to him. He saw the 
rope and swam towards it, his strong right arm 
beating the water back with hammer-strokes; his 
left motionless, holding his white burden. 

“O God!” Mr. Sharp prayed, fervently, * keep 
him up, spare his strength a little longer, — 
a little longer!” 

A moment more and he reached the rope, clung 
to it desperately, and boys and teacher drew the 
two in over the slippery edge, out of the horrible 
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secthing waters, and took them in their arms, 
both silent, both motionless. Mr. Sharp spoke 
Guy’s name, but he did not answer. Would 
either of them ever answer again? 

Teachers and scholars went to work alike for 
their restoration. It was well there was intelli- 
gent guidance, or their best endeavors might 
have failed. Guy, being the stronger, was the 
first to revive. 

“Is Hetty safe?” was his anxious question. 

“Only God knows!” Mr. Sharp answered, 
solemnly. “We are doing our best.” 

It was almost half an hour more before pretty 
Hetty opened her blue eyes. Meantime Dick had 
been utterly frantic and helpless. He had sobbed, 
and groaned, and cried, and prayed, even, in a 
wild, incomprehensible fashion of his own, which 
perhaps the pitying Father, who forgets no small- 
est sparrow, understood and answered. When he 
heard his sister’s voice, he was like one beside 
himself with joy, until Mr. Sharp quieted him by 
a few low, firm words, which were audible to no 


one else. 
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Some of the larger girls arranged one of the 
wagons, and, getting into it, received Hetty in 
their arms. . 

Mr. Sharp drove Guy Morgan home. When 
they reached his mother’s gate, Guy insisted on 
going in alone. He thought it might alarm her 
to see some one helping him; besides, he wanted 
her a few ‘moments quite to himself. So Mr. 
Sharp drove away, and Guy went in. His mother 
saw him coming, and opened the door. 

* ‘Where have you been?” she cried, seeing his 
- wet, disordered plight. 

“In Quassit River, mother, fishing out Hetty 
Osgood.” 

Then, while she was busying herself in prepar- 
ations for his comfort, he quietly told his story. 
His mother’s eyes were dim, and her heart throbbed 
chokingly. ° 

“Oh, if you had been drowned, my boy, my 
darling!” she cried, hugging him close, wet as 
he was, as if she would hold him back from all 
dangers forever. “If I had been there, Guy, I 
couldn’t have let you do it.” 
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*T went in after the coals of fire, mother.” 
Mrs. Morgan knew how to laugh with her boy, 
as well as how to cry over him. “I’ve heard of 
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people smart enough to set the river on fire,” she 
said, “but you are the first one I ever knew who 
went in there after the coals.” 

The next morning came a delegation of the 
boys, with Dick Osgood at their head. Every 
one was there who had seen the blow which Dick 
struck, and heard his taunts afterwards. They 
came into the sitting-room, and said their say to 
Guy before his mother. Dick was spokesman : 

“J have come,” he said, “to ask you to forgive 
me. I struck you a mean, unjustifiable blow. 
You received it with noble contempt. To pro- 
voke you into fighting, I called you a coward, 
meaning to bring you down by some means to 
my own level. You bore that, too, with a great- 
ness I was not great enough to understand. Ido 
understand it now. I have seen you—all we 
boys have seen you—face to face with Death, 
and seen that you weren’t afraid of him. You 
fought with him and came off ahead; and we all 
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are come to do honor to the bravest boy in town; 
and I, to thank you for a life a great deal dearer 
and better worth saving than my own.” 

Dick broke down just there, for the tears 
choked him. 

Guy was as grand in his forgiveness as he had 
been in his forbearance. 

Hetty and her father and mother came after- 
wards, and Guy found himself made a hero of 
before he knew it. But none of it all moved him 
as did his mother’s few fond words, and the pride 
in her joyful eyes. He had kept, with honor and 
with patience, his pledge to her, and he had his 
reward. The Master's way of peace had not 


misled him. 
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WHAT JESS CORTRELL DID.—Pace sx. 
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WHAT JESS CORTRELL DID. 


OOR little Johnny Cortrell’s eyes kept grow- 

ing dimmer and dimmer. At first, black 
specks had danced before them, merely. It 
seemed to him as if an ugly spider with jerking 
legs, fastened to some invisible string, was for- 
ever swinging in front of those poor, misty blue 
eyes of his. He spoke of it often, but neither 
his father nor his mother noticed much about it. 
They could see well enough themselves, and that 
anything serious could be the matter with the 
eyes of one of their children, never occurred to 
them. They had always been too busy to notice 
trifling aches and pains, and they seemed to grow 
more busy every day, with five little ones, all 
under twelve, to feed and clothe on just the daily 
labor of John Cortrell’s hands. Not that his wife 
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worked less hard than he, but she brought nothing 
into the house. Enough for her to bake and 
brew, wash and clean, mend and make for the - 
seven souls under her roof. 

Johnny was the last boy to complain unneces- 
sarily. There was a great deal of manliness 
about him, though he was not yet ten years old. 
But he used to talk to his eleven-years-old sister 
Jess, trusting greatly to her two years more of 
age and wisdom, and putting much faith in her 
assurances that the black spiders would get tired 
of tormenting him by-and-by. Only, as time 
went on and they came more and more, he began 
to fear that, though Jess knew almost everything, 
about just that one thing she might be wrong. 
And Jess feared it herself, too, after a while, and 
grew very pitiful toward Johnny, and very careful 
of him. 

He was, naturally enough, nearer to her than 
any one else in the world; for their mother had 
been always so busy with the younger children, 
who came so fast, that Johnny and Jess were left 
very much to each other. They both went to 
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school, for John Cortrell, unlucky in worldly 
matters as he had always been, and poor as he 
was, had all a New England man’s ambition that 
his children should be better off than himself, and 
to that end he meant that they should know all 
that the district school could teach them. 

But now, when Johnny tried to study, it seemed 
to him the spiders got up a war-dance in front of 
his eyes, and he felt as if he should go wild. So, 
hoping better things after awhile, Jess made time, 
from her baby-tending and knitting out of school, 
to read all his lessons over to him once or twice; 
and even the teacher never guessed how little the 
poor, misty blue eyes saw, nowadays, for them- 
selves. 

These things had been going on from bad to 
worse all the long winter. Jess thought the 
dazzling glare of the sun on the white snows 
might have had something to do with it, and that 
when the green grass came, and the sheltering 
leaves burst from all the tree-boughs, Johnny’s 
eyes would begin to mend. SBut, instead, by 
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May-time they had failed altogether, and one day 
Jess led him home stone blind. 

He made no lamentations himself, poor boy. 

It seemed as if the eyes that could not see, had 
forgotten how to weep. But his mother sobbed 
over him in a passion of love and woe, and even 
his father broke down and cried like a woman, 
until a thought of possible hope came to him, and 
he put on his hat and went for the village 
doctor. 
- Dr. James held a candle to the poor blind eyes, 
which never blinked. He examined them care- 
fully, and then he said that he could not tell 
whether or not to give them any encouragement. 
It might be a total and permanent blindness, or it 
might be something which medical skill could 
remove, —he was not enough of an oculist to 
determine. There was a doctor in Boston — Dr. 
Williamson, 33 Blank Street— who would be 
able, if he could see Johnny, to pronounce with 
certainty ; and that the boy should be taken to 
him wag the best advice he could give. 

That night John Cortrell and his wife sat and 
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talked together, after the children were in bed. 
They were only thirty-five miles away from Bos- 
ton, and the journey might be ‘managed easily 
enough, but it would involve so much else: Dr. 
Williamson’s fee, which was doubtless large; a 
sojourn in Boston, of no one knew how long; 
and the loss of the father’s time, on which they 
all depended, besides. They had always paid all 
their debts, but with the high prices of these 
recent years, and their five children to clothe, and 
warm, and feed, they had never any money 
ahead. 

“It must be done, John,” the mother said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Mary, but how? I must get a little 
something saved, first, and what is there we can 
do without?” 

“Plenty of things, John. You shallsee. We 
never have had such reason as this for saving 
every cent. My poor boy must have his chance 
before the summer is over.” 

Jess, lying awake in her little bed, in the closet 
off the family room, heard their plans, and then a 
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thought stirred her heart in the darkness, and she 
made a plan of her own. She couldn’t wait 
months and months —till the very end of summer, 
perhaps—before she knew whether Johnny’s 
eyes would ever again see earth and sky, and the 
sister who loved him. She said a prayer in the 
still darkness, that the Great Father who knew 
her sorrow would help ‘her; and I think, though 
she knew it not, it was from Heaven that her 
thought had come. 

The next day she told her plan to Johnny. He 
went to school with her as before; it amused him, 
and the solitude of his darkness would have 
seemed insupportable otherwise. So, on their 
way, she opened to him the thought which had 
come to her in the night; and he listened, with 
hope beating so wildly at his heart that it almost 
choked him. 

That evening Jess was busy, for some time, 
with pen and ink. She was not a rapid writer, 
and she wished to make what she had to say very 
clear. She folded up her paper, at length, and 
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put it into her pocket, and then helped Johnny 
to bed. 

“Sleep well,” she whispered, bending over him 
and kissing his poor sightless eyes. “You know 
I want you to be strong and quick to-morrow.” 

But she herself slept little. Hope, and fear, 
and expectation made strange tumult in her soul. 
The curtain of her little window was drawn up, 
and through the pane below she saw the stars, 
and one of them in especial seemed to watch her 
like a great, bright, heavenly eye, full of encour- 
agement. Oh, if God would help her she should 
be strong, and she knew He pitied her, “like as a 
father pitieth his children,” she said over and over 
to herself, and the words comforted her. 

The next morning, when it was school-time, 
she and Johnny stole out hand-in-hand, quite 
unnoticed by any one. Jess had taken her 
brother into her own room after breakfast, and 
quickly and silently dressed him and herself in 
their best, and made up a little bundle of under- 
clothing, which she carried in her hand when they 
started out. They hurried along the path toward 
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the district school, and just before they reached 
it they overtook a girl somewhat older than them- 
selves, the daughter of their next neighbor. 

“Tm not going to school, and I want you to 
do something for me,” Jess said, with a fear 
throbbing at her heart which almost choked her. 
What if, instead of being ready to help her, Jane 
Anderson should betray her? 

* Not going to school?” 

“No, Pm going to take Johnny off to see a 
doctor, and I don’t want father and mother to 
know until noon. Will you take mother this 
letter, which I’ve written to tell her all about it? 
I wrote it last night, meaning to leave it with 
some one to give her; for I didn’t want them at 
home to know till I was well started. I knew 
they’d see so many lions in the way.” 

“Is it right?” Jane Anderson asked, debating 
the point, as it appeared, with herself. 

“Yes, of course it’s right!” Jess cried, almost 
impatiently. “Won't you say it’s right, if I bring 
Johnny back cured?” 
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Jane Anderson reached out her hand for the 
letter. 

“Tl do it,” she said, quietly. “Your mother 
shall have it at noon.” 

“Why, it’s time for Jess and Johnny!” John 
Cortrell said, as he sat: down to dinner. 

“Jess sent this letter,” a voice, not his own 
girl’s, answered from the door; and Jane Ander- 
son reached in and laid a paper on the table, and 
was gone before any one could ask her a ques- 
tion. : 

John took the letter and read it out loud to his’ - 
wife, — just a few lines, as like Jess as if she had 
spoken them : — 


_ “Dear Fatuer AND MotHer,—I didn’t ask you, 
for fear you would say no, but Johnny and I are going 
to Boston to see Dr. Williamson. I heard all the 
reasons why you couldn’t take him till fall, and I 
couldn’t wait. ’ITwon’t hurt us to walk, this nice 
spring weather; and I don’t think any one will refuse 
to give a poor blind boy and his sister a place to sleep, 
or a bowl of bread and milk to eat. We shall ask our 
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road, and we won’t get lost. Our Father in heaven 
will go with us all the way.” 


John Cortrell rose from his untasted dinner, 
drawing his hand across his eyes. 

“TI must start after them, wife. Those children 
on the road to Boston all alone! Jess is 
crazy |” : 

His wife laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

“What if God put it into her heart, John? 
What if Johnny will get help this way, long 
before he could in any other? I can’t think any 
one would hurt those helpless lambs, and I do 
believe their Heavenly Father ’ll go with them all 
the way, as Jess says.” 

So, after long talking, the matter was finally 
settled. John Cortrell ate his dinner with what 
appetite he could summon, and went back to his 
work; and Jess was suffered to go on her hopeful 
yet anxious way, unmolested. 

Early on the third morning, she led Johnny 
into Boston ; for they had made — walking mostly, 
but sometimes getting a ride with some traveller 
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—fifteen miles on each of the two first days. 
So they rose early, and accomplished the last five 
miles of their journey before city people were 
likely to be through breakfast. They came in 
over the Brighton road, and when they got among 
the tall, handsome. West End houses, they were 
not far from Blank Street. They had met so 
much kindness on their way, that their faith in 
God and in human nature had grown with every 
day. So now Jess accosted a policeman who was 
walking down the street with the air of slow 
dignity common to his order. She did not know 
what he might be, but he looked to her a very 
grand personage indeed—some great General, 
perhaps. However, he was the only person in 
sight, so she plucked up courage and told him she 
never was in Boston before, and would he tell her 
how to find No. 33 Blank Street? 

“Tl take you there; I’ve time enough,” he 
said, good-naturedly; and, by the time they 
reached the door, he had found out their whole 
story, and the great, big human heart, undcr his 
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policeman’s buttons, was touched by it to the 
‘core. 

“Here, now you go in,” he said, as he rung the 
bell, “and see what Dr. Williamson will say to 
you, and I'll be back along in an hour, and stop 
and find out. Don’t you go way from here, on 
any account, till you see me again. If the doctor 
won't take hold of this matter, ll take you to a 
place down on Charles Street, where you'll be 
sure of kind treatment, anyway.” 

Dr. Williamson had just finished his steak, and 
rolls, and coffee, and kissed his four children all 
around, preparatory to going into his office to 
read for a few minutes before office hours began. 
In the hall he almost ran against Jess and Johnny, 
whom the servant had just admitted. 

“ What little folks are these?” he said, all the 
more pleasantly, perhaps, because his own chil- 
dren’s kisses were so fresh on his lips. . 

Then Jess, speaking very fast indeed, that her 
courage might not fail her, told him how Johnny’s 
sight had been getting dim all winter, and at last 
the very worst had come, and he was stone blind. 
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And they had heard of Dr. Williamson, but 
father thought he must wait and earn a great deal 
of money before he could bring Johnny to him, 
and she couldn’t wait, and so she had taken 
Johnny and come away, and left a letter to tell 
her mother where she was going; and on the way 
every one had been kind to her, —so kind! and 
now would the doctor sce if there was any hope? 
If there was none, she would take Johnny back 
again; but if there was, even just a little, and 
the doctor would try to cure him, he should have 
his pay some time, surely. 

Dr. Williamson was not what is called a philan- 
thropist. He was very busy all the time, healing 
people who came to him and paid him great 
prices, and somehow it nayer occurred to him to 
hunt up people who might need him just as much, 
and who couldn’t pay him. But not to hunt up 
people who need you is one thing, and to turn 
away those who have hunted you up is quite 
another; and a certain reminiscence of the golden 
rule lingered in his heart, which no selfish pros- 
perity had overgrown. 
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“Poor babies!” he said to himself, as he led 
them into his office and made preparations care- 
fully and thoroughly to examine Johnny’s eyes. 
Jess felt her strength failing -her, at last, as the 
examination went on. She thought she could not 
stand, but she steadied herself somehow, and 
kept Johnny’s hand in hers. At last Dr. Wil- 
liamson turned round, with the air, which she 
interpreted quickly enough, of one who had made 
up his mind. 

*QOh, sir!” Jess cried, and then the room seemed 
whirling round, and she felt herself put into a 
chair, and something stinging and pungent was 
held to her nose. Presently she opened her eyes, 
and saw that the doctor was smiling. 

“Well,” he said, cheerfully, “I think there 
are nine chances in ten that I can cure your 
brother.” 

“And you'll try?” 

“Yes, Pll try. He shall stay here until I have 
made the trial.” 

“You shall be paid, sir, every dollar.” 

“Yes, ’m sure of that. I’m going to lend a 
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trifle to a good Paymaster. I wish I was as sure 
of all my debts.” 

Jess did not understand him; but one thing 
she did comprehend, —Johnny was to have his 
chance, through her. Must she go away and 
leave him? 

“Three patients waiting,” a servant said at the 
door, and she knew the doctor expected her to 
go. But where? 


” 


“Qh, sir!” she said, and stopped. 

“Well?” very kindly spoken. 

“Am I to go home and leave Johnny? If I 
only could do something to earn my board! I 
can do a good many things; I am used to helping 
mother, and I would try very hard.” 

“Well, so you shall.” The doctor wrote a few 
lines, rapidly, and handed them to the servant in 
waiting. 

“Take that and these children to Mrs. William- 
son,” he said; and then turned to meet a patient, 
and his day’s work began. 


As Jess went through the hall she saw that an 
5 
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hour had passed, and her policeman friend was 
waiting. | 

“It’s all right,” she told him, joyfully. “We 
are to stay here, and Johnny is to be cured.” 

That night, Dr. Williamson, who was a man in 
the habit of doing his work thoroughly, obtained 
from Jess her father’s address, and wrote to him 
a letter assuring him that his children were in 
safe shelter, and that A ohnny should have the 
benefit of his best skill;—a letter which made 
the home hearts, which had been like to break 
with suspense, swell almost to bursting with a 
rapture of thanksgiving. 

It was nearly the last of June when the ban- 
dages were removed from Johnny Cortrell’s eyes, 
and the result of the doctor’s operations was 
made known. Jess had not been present at this 
last crisis. She could not bear it, she thought, 
calmly enough, so she had waited in the house- 
keeper’s room, and to the door of that room 
Dr. Williamson led Johnny, at length, and opened 
it. | 

“Oh, Jess, Jess!” the boy cried, in a passion 
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of joy and love; and in an instant he was across 
the room, and his arms were around the neck of 
the sister who had been his good angel. 

“Can you see, Johnny?” she gasped; but her, 
eyes were dim, and her words choked her. | 

“Yes, I can see, —as well as ever, as well as 
you!” 

* Thank God, thank God!” And Dr. William- 
son looking on, his own eyes wet with unwonted 
tears, was not hurt that, in this first rush of 
emotion, they seemed to forget him. It was not 
long, however, before Jess was almost at his feet, 
blessing him, thanking him, as no one ever had 
before. It was the best fee which had ever been 
paid him. 

The next day he sent the children home. He 
put them on the cars, in care of a good-natured 
conductor, and when he left them he placed a 
sealed envelope in the hand of Jess. 

“My bill, for your father; you will sce there is 
no haste about it,” he said, kindly, and then he 
bade them good-by. 

The journey was a short one; and while the 
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family at home sat at dinner, Jess led her brother 
into their midst. 

“JT have brought him back — cured !” she cried ; 
and then there were embracings, and thanks- 
givings, and tears of joy at which you and I may 
guess, but which words would fail me to describe. 

It was not till quite late in the afternoon, that 
Jess remembered to give Dr. Williamson’s bill to 
her father. 

“Whatever it is, I shall pay it cheerfully, my 
girl, and thank God for the chance!” he said, as 
he opened it; and then he read: 


‘‘For services rendered Johnny and Jess Cortrell, 
‘‘ Received payment in full. 
“6 CHARLES WILLIAMSON.” 


So Johnny got his eyes again, and the journey 
to Boston was made, and the doctor’s bill was 
settled, and Jess did it all. 
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H's? children, dear ! mamma’s head aches.” 
“Oh, dear! it seems to me mammua’s head 

always does ache, if ever we laugh, or have the 

least bit of fun. I wouldn’t dave such a head.” 

It was little Nell Payson who said this: six 
years old, somewhat petulant, yet winsome withal ; 
her father’s spoiled darling, three years ago, 
before he died. 

“Hush, Nell!” and Harry, four years older, 
“mamma’s knight,” as she liked to call him, gave 
his sister, to keep her quiet, his best Chinese 
puzzle. It was a relic of other days, which he 
had withheld from her sacredly hitherto; not 
valuable enough to sell for anything, yet prized 
by him as boys and girls with full playhouses 
never prize toys. Then he went and sat down on 
a stool at his mother’s feet. 


(69) 
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“Mamma, I do think your head aches more | 
and more. Can’t I do something for you?” 

“You did something for me just now, when 
you gave your puzzle to Nell. Tm afraid youll 
never see it whole again.” 

* But, mamma, if only you wouldn’t work so. 
I’m sure it’s that stitch, stitch, stitch that ails 
your head.” 

“I can’t help it, Harry. If it can only be 
God’s will that I should live long enough to see 
you started in life, so that you can take care of 
yourself and Nell, Pll not mind how many head- 
aches I have by the way. Your father’s children 
must never go to the almshouse. It seems to me 
I should come out of my grave to prevent that.” 

* At least, don’t work any more to-night ;” and 
he tried gently to take away the garment she was 
finishing. But she worked on until the early 
winter twilight came, and at last her work was 
done. Then she folded it up and took it home, 
bought a loaf of bread and a quart of milk on 
her way back, and they had their supper. 

After it was over, they went to bed; it saved 
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fire and lights, and somehow Mrs. Payson was 
always very glad of the darkness and quict; it 
rested her head, even if she did not sleep at once. 
She felt strangely weak in those days. When 
she had lain awhile, with her head pressed snugly 
to her pillow, and listened to little Nell’s steady 
breathing on the other pillow beside her, and, 
hearing nothing from Harry’s little bed in the 
corner, concluded that he was asleep also, she 
fell into a profound slumber herself, the repose 
of almost exhausted nature. 

But Harry was not asleep; he was thinking, 
busily. Was he worthy to be called “mamma’s 
knight,” he asked himself, if he never did any- 
thing to help her bear her burdens,— anything 
more, at least, than to teach Nell to read, and try 
to keep her still? Some boys, no older than he, 
earned money by selling newspapers and things. 
Why shouldn’t he earn some, some way? He 
speculated until, what with worriment and want 
of sleep, his curly head began to ache, and still 
somehow his speculations would take no shape 
but that of selling newspapers; it seemed to be 
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the only weapon with which “mamma’s knight” 
could fight the great fierce dragon of want. So 
he made up his mind to that, and then, at last, 
peace came to his thoughts, and slumber to his 
eyelids. | 

The next morning, he unfolded his plan. His 
mother smiled on him a fond smile, which bright- 
ened her face like a trace of its lost youth; she 
was so proud of this boy. She had no faith in 
his experiment, but she would not check his 
ardor. 

“You may try,” she said. “I know I can trust 
you to keep out of bad company and bad ways ; 
to do nothing unworthy of my knight.” 

So he went away, bribing Nell with one of his 
few remaining treasures to keep very still, and not 
trouble mamma. 

His first thought was to speak to one of the 
newsboys. Perhaps, if he could find a kind look- 
ing one, he would tell him where to get the 
papers, and how to begin. So he studied their 
unpromising faces, one after another, as he met 
them in his perambulations. At last, in very 
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desperation, he went up to one whom he saw 
coming from a newspaper-ofiice, his arms full of 
papers. . . 

“I want to go into your business,” he said, in a 
quiet, gentleman-like tone. “Would you be so 
kind as to tell me how to make a beginning?” 

“Go inter my bizness! make a beginnin’! By 
Jiminy, that’s a good un! Yer look like it, now, 
don’t yer? Better tell yer yarns to some other 
chap ’sides me.” 

And without farther parley, the young dem- 
ocrat turned away with an indignant sniff, and 
began calling, in a high, shrill, monotonous tone: | 

“*Ere’s yer Mornin’ Journal —President’s veto.” 

Harry wondered if he could do it, tried his voice 
softly, then made up his mind that he couldn’t 
begin till he had the papers in hisarms. But how 
to get them? He saw that, at any rate, he could 
not put his trust in newsboys. Thena bold, bright 
thought flashed across his mind. 

Why not go to headquarters, — gct the papers 
in the office? He could but fail, at the worst, and 
at any rate they would be civil to him there. He 
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looked up and read a sign over his head, — Daily 
Wanderer. He went up stairs, and opened a 
door, on the glass panel of which the same name 
was painted. 

He stood there a moment, wondering whom to 
speak to, how to begin, whether they would not 
be angry if he interrupted any of them, they all 
seemed so busy. Poor knight, his courage began 
to ooze out at his fingers’ ends. At last a gentle- 
man, standing at a high desk, glanced up and no- 
ticed him; a gentleman, and that word means a 
great many things, but means none of them so 
_ much as kindness and sympathy for every human 
being. Mr. Ward —for that was his name, and 
he was editor-in-chief, as well as one of the pub- 
lishers of the Daily Wanderer — noticed the boy’s 
wistful eyes, and said to him, gently: 

“Js there anything I can do for you, my little 
fellow?” 

Thus encouraged, Harry poured forth his story 
—how poor they were since papa died —how 
hard mamma worked, and how ill she was — how 
much he wanted to help her—and how he could 
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see no way but by selling papers; so he had come 
up there to try if he could get some to sell. 

Mr. Ward considered a moment, then asked a 
clerk to call Mr. Rice. Afr. Rice was the foreman , 
of the printing-ofiice, but Harry did not know 
that till afterwards. He came out of another 
room, in his shirt-sleeves, with not over clean 
hands, but he had a good, trusty face, and [larry 
felt sure that if it depended on him he would Iet 
him have the papers. But that was not what Mr. 
Ward had in his mind. 

“T heard you say, Nice, that you wanted a boy, 
—could you make this ten-years-old one answer ?” 

Mr. Rice surveyed Harry with an air of consid- 
eration. 

“Rather young, but looks smart. Can you do 
errands straight, my fine fellow?” 

“I think I can.” 

“ And find your way to any part of the city?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Would you be ready to do all sorts of jobs 
that nobody else wanted to, and by-and-by learn 


to set type, and be a printer?” 
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“Try me and sce, if you please, sir. I think I 
could and would do anything to help my mother.” 

“Very well; take off your coat.” 

Mr. Ward smiled. | 

“You are a little too fast, I think, Mr. Rice. 
We ought to see the boy’s mother first. When I 
have finished what I am doing, I will go home with 
him, and if she likes the idea he can come to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Rice disappeared from the scene. Mr. 
Ward took up his pen again, and wrote rapidly, 
while Harry waited for about fifteen minutes. Then 
he handed a few long, narrow slips of paper to 
the same clerk whom he had sent to call the fore- 
man, and said to Harry: 

“Now, my boy, I am ready.” 

It was not far to the house where Harry lived, 
but it seemed a good way up stairs when they 
began to climb. Mr. Ward was not surprised at 
the neatness of everything, or the refined air of 
the gentle, lady-like woman who rose to offer him 
a chair. He had guessed it all from seeing Harry. 
He set the proposed arrangement before Mrs. 
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Payson; made her understand what the boy’s 
work would be, what would be required of him, 
and what would be the advantages also, —two 
dollars a week now, and more when he grew 
worth more, and an excellent chance to learn the 
business, from the lowest round up. 

She accepted the proposal with thanks. It 
seemed natural, she said, that her son should have 
something to do with newspapers — his father 
had; only he wrote articles instead of printing 
them — he meant to be an author if he had lived, 
but he died before he had got beyond anything 
but writing for the papers. 

After Mr. Ward went away, Harry’s rejoicing 
found vent in regular boyish fashion. He kissed 
his mother, and hugged Nell, then he threw his 
cap in the air, and shouted “Hurrah!” After that 
he grew sober, and went to his mother’s side. 

“Oh, mamma,” he said penitently, *I know I've 
been making your head ache, but I was so glad 
that I never thought. It will help you, though, 
won't it, —two dollars a week?” 


She smoothed his hair fondly. 
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“Yes, indeed, it will help me wonderfully, and 
you haven’t made my head ache. [I believe I can 
bear joy better than anything else, — you never 
made my heart ache in your life, Harry.” 

The last thing that night, after her boy was 
tucked away in his bed in the corner, she heard 
him saying to himself : 

“Two dollars a week, and the chance of rising ! 
Mamma shan’n’t work always!” and she thanked 
God for him in her heart. 

The weeks went on, and Harry gave wonderful 
satisfaction in the office of the Daily Wanderer. 
His whole heart was in his work, and even Mr. 
Rice said that he was worth any two boys he ever 
had before. After the first two months, his wages 
were raised to three dollars a weck. It was well 
that this money was coming in. Mrs. Payson’s 
headaches grew worse and worse, and once or 
twice she frightened little Nell by falling down in 
a dead faint. Harry told Mr. Ward, who had 
mever ceased to interest himself in the boy and 
his fortune, and Mr. Ward sent his own physician 
to see her. Dr. Ware came back with a grave 
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face. The trouble was with her heart, he said. 
There was not much that be could do for her. 
She was liable to die very suddenly. He had 
warned her to keep as free from excitement as she 
could ; but he did not think any precautions would 
keep her alive a great many years. Mr. Ward 
thought there was not enough certainty of imme- 
diate danger to make it best for Harry to know 
the doctor’s verdict. So he was only told that 
she was very weak, but there was not much that 
could be done for her. The doctor did not think 
her in need of medical attendance,—rest and 
quict would help her more than anything else. 
So the boy worked on with a higher courage, — 
she should have rest and quiet, some time. 

_ One night they all went to bed, and soon the 
children’s breathing told the mother that they 
were asleep. She, herself, was not sleepy. She 
got up and stole to Harry’s bed, and kissed him. 
“ Mamma’s true knight,” she murmured over him, 
softly. He remembered the words and the kiss 
afterwards, as if they had come to him in a dream. 
Then she went back again, and whether she slept, 
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at last, no one ever knew. The moon climbed 
into the sky, and looked into the windows of that 
high, upper room, and the cold stars looked in, 
and the still, frosty night. Did they know a 
presence was there mightier than themselves, 
farther removed from the life of earth, — the dread 
angel on whose awful beauty all men fear to look, 
and yet who gathers every one of us to his bosom 
at last? 

When the first ray of dawning crept in at the 
window, and struck Harry’s face, he started up. 
He rose very carly in these days. There were 
things that he could do for his mother before he 
went away, and he must be at the office betimes. 
He dressed himself quietly and hurriedly. Then 
he built the fire. He took up every coal, every 
bit of kindling, with-the most carcful touch, and 
laid them down softly, lest he should wake his 
mother too soon. Then, when all was done, he 
washed his hands and went over to her bed, for . 
she told him to call her early. Her face startled 
him, —it looked so strange and fixed. He bent 
to kiss her, and started back with a wild cry of 
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grief and terror. He had been afraid that he 
should wake her, but nothing would ever wake 
her again in this world until the strong angel 
should call the dead from land and sea, at the last 
day. That kiss which came to him last night, as 
in his dreams, would be her last, —her last ! 

Little Nell sprang up, startled by his cry, out 
of her slumbers, and sat in the bed, rubbing her 
sleepy eyes. 

“Why don’t you wake up mamma?” she said, 
bending forward; but Harry took her and lifted 
her out gently, —she must not be shocked, as he 
had been, by the hard, frozen face. 

“Little Nell,” he said, very softly, “mamma 
will never wake up any more. The angels came 
for her while we slept. The true mamma, that 
loved you and me, has gone to God.” 

Then feeling, with a sudden sense of responsi- 
bility, that he was all she could depend upon 
‘now, he dressed her tenderly, trying the while to 
soothe her cries; and afterwards warmed for her 
a cup of milk, the remainder of last night’s 
supper, and made her drink it. 

6 
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IIe wanted to go out and get some help; but 
she sobbed so, if he tried to move away from her, 
that he could not bear to force her little clinging 
arms from his neck. So he sat down patiently, 
and held her in his lap, and waited in the hope 
that some one would come. They would send 
from the office by and by, he thought, to know 
the reason, when they found he did not get there. 
He could not put her down while she cried so at 
the first hint of it; and I think, too, he liked to 
fecl her close to his aching heart, this only little 
thing he had left in the whole world. 

Meantime there was a great inquiry about him 
at the office. Mr. Rice grumbled a little. He 
believed, for his part, that boys were pretty much 
alike,—-never was one yet who wasn’t missing 
just when you wanted him the most. 

“I will step round and see, when I go out to 
the post-office,” Mr. Ward said, quietly. “It 
isn’t like anything we’ve seen of Harry yet, to be 
absent from duty without good reason.” 

So it happened that, about ten o’clock, Mr. 
Ward went into the room where Harry sat beside 
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his dead mother, with his little grieving sister in 
his arms. One look told him the whole sad 
story. He comforted the two poor sorrow- 
stricken orphans, almost as if they had been his 
own— answered the question Harry had been 
asking himself all the morning, of what to do— 
lifted the burden of responsibility from the boy’s 
shoulders, and took it upon himself. They should 
both go home with him, he said, and stay until 
the funeral. He would sce that everything was 
done properly, and Harry should have time to 
comfort his little sister, and get her used —ah, 
does any little child ever get used?—to doing 
without her mother. And then, — 

Just then Harry interrupted him, with eager 
eyes: 
_ © Then, Mr. Ward, I must do enough, somehow, 
to keep Nell and me. Nell mustn’t go to the 
almshouse. Mother said she thought she should 
come out of her grave to stop it, if either of us 
went there.” 

“There will be no need of her going, my boy. 


oe 
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There are ways enough to manage, only we 
necdn’t stop to decide which one now.” 

Mr. Ward had a thought in his mind which 
wouldn’t bear talking about just yet. 

Three days after that, the funeral was over. 
Harry and little Nell had followed their mamma 
to the grave, and seen the sod dropped on the 
coffin, —they had come back afterwards to Mr. 
‘Ward’s, with that awfully desolate feeling which 
only orphan children, in all the world, will fully 
understand. 

No mamma any more to care for them, or nurse 
them, or pet them, or pray for them, little Nell 
thought ; and then she sobbed and moaned afresh. 
No mamma to help, and comfort, and work for, 
Harry thought. What good would it do now, if 
he did work hard, and make money, and try to 
be a man, —he could never be mamma’s knight 
any more. Then he thought of Nell, and remem- 
bered that he had her to live for, and held her the 
closer because she was all he had in the whole 
wide world. 
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Meantime Mr. Ward sat talking with his wife, 
in their own room. 

“I suppose they must go soon,” he said 
thoughtfully ; “I have been considering what 
steps to take about finding a place for them.” 

“ J have been thinking, too,” his wife answered, 
seftly, “and I wondered whether they must go. It 
has been very lonely here since little Madge left 
us, and my heart warms to Nell, strangely. I 
don’t know but God has sené this little one who 
has no parents, to us who have no child.” 

She rose, as she spoke, and opened the door of 
a room leading from her own, where was a little, 
unused bed. 

“We could keep her, John, with such slight 
trouble; and I don’t know what better we could 
do with the money God has given us so freely, 
than to spend part of it on her. The boy could 
stay here too, for awhile, at least, but we needn’t 
take him as our own, — he can be trusted to make 
his way in the world.” 

“It is you on whom the trouble would come, 
Mary,” Mr. Ward answered; “if you are willing 
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to undertake it for the sake of having a little girl 
again, I shall be satisfied.” 

“Tam more than willing,” she said, gently, and 
there were tears in her eyes as she looked toward 
the little, unused bed, in the little, unused room. 

This was the plan which had been shaping itself 
in Mr. Ward’s mind ever since he knew that 
Harry’s mother must die; but he would not speak 
of it until he saw whether it would suggest itself 
to his wife also. 

So little Nell found father, mother and home, 
as Harry had already found a career. He means 
to make it a brilliant one. He says he shall pub- 
lish and edit a newspaper as big as the Wanderer, 
some day; and I rather think he will keep his 
word. 


PAYING OFF JANE. 


"LL pay her off some day, see if I don’t.” 
Maggie Linton’s cheeks were flushed, there 
was fire in her eyes, and passion in her tone. 

“You love Grace, don’t you, dear?” 

It was Aunt Kate’s gentle voice which asked 
the question, and it had a curiously soothing 
effect on Maggie. She hesitated a moment, and 
then answered more quietly : 

“I suppose I do, I always have.” 

“Then, dear, you couldn’t hurt her without 
hurting yourself. Shall I tell you a story of my 
own youth, and a dear friend I had then?” 

One of Aunt Kate’s stories was a rare pleasure, 
and Mageie’s face brightened as she took her 
work-basket and sat down on a low stool at her 
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aunt’s side. Aunt Kate paused a moment, as if 
she were asking a question of memory, and then 
she began: 

“I cannot tell exactly what Jane’s offence 
against me was. My own wrong-doing, which 
came afterwards, I remember well enough; but 
long before I had ceased to be angry with her, it 
would have been impossible for me to repeat just 
what she had said to me. She and I had been 
such friends, always,—as dear as sisters, I 
thought. I had never had a sister, and the near- 
est guess I could make as to what one would be 
to me, was by what I felt for Jane. 

“The trouble began about a little gold locket, 
which Jane’s uncle had sent her, —a pretty thing, 
with a forget-me-not on one side of it, in blue 
enamel. Perhaps she felt a little vain over it, as 
girls sometimes will over a new trinket, and I 
suppose I was somewhat envious, and wouldn’t 
tell her how lovely I really thought it was. So, 
after awhile, we got to saying sneering, spiteful 
things to each other. Which was most to blame 
I don’t know, but of course I did not see my own 
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share of the fault then, and I magnified hers, and 
at last, I remember, I said to her: 

“YT will never forgive you, Jane, never! or 
care for you again.’ | 

“And then she put on her bonnet, for she had 
come over to see me that afternoon, and went 
home. 

“Soon my mother came into the room, and 
said, cheerfully : 

“* What, Jane gone? I thought you would have 
kept her to tea.’ 

“*Yes, she’s gone,’ I answered sullenly, ‘and I 
don’t care if she never comes again. She’s in- 
sulted me, and Ill pay her off, some time, sce if I 
don’t.” Just your words, Maggie. 

“My mother had the wisdom not to ask me any 
questions. If she had, I should doubtless have 
made my grievances heavier to my own apprehen- 
sion by telling them over. As it was, I felt the 
reproof in her silent look, when she turned and 
went out of the room, more than I should have 
felt any words she could have uttered. 

“A week passed on, and I began to miss Jane 
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cruclly. Lefore it was over, I could not have 
told just what she had said; but I still retained 
my sullen sense of injury. I knew she was wait- 
ing for me to come and see her, but I would not 
go,—notI. Iwould pay her off, yet. Wemet, in 
the time, only on Sunday. We were in the same 
class at Sabbath-school, but I managed to sit 
quite away from her, at the other end of the seat, 
and when she looked at me ee IT would not 
seem to see her. 

“After a while, one night I was saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, and when I came to the clause, 
‘Forgive. us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,’ the thought suddenly 
flashed into my mind whether I wanted the 
I[eavenly Father to forgive me as I was forgiving — 
Jane. After that I did not dare to say that 
prayer any more, and all the time a guilty, mis- 
erable weight rested on my heart. Still I did 
not think of going to see my old friend, — at least 
not yet. I believe I did mean to go some time ; 
for I had begun to find out that I missed her in 
everything — some time, but not now — not till I 
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had waited long enough to make her sorry, to pay 
her off. 

“My mother was as kind to me as ever, but it 
seemed to me that her kindness was touched with 
a’ sort of compassion. I think she knew what 
battle I was fighting in my own heart, and pitied 
me. When we went to ride in the beautiful 
spring weather, and she sat, as my father would 
always have her, on the front seat beside him, I 
used to sit on the back seat alone, and think of 
the old times when Jane always sat there with me, 
sharing that, as we shared all each other’s pleas- 
ures. If I read a book, I wanted her to speculate 
over it with me, and choose which character she 
liked best. My flowers seemed less fragrant than 
usual. My strawberries were not so sweet, or so 
red. All my delights had lost their zest and 
flavor. 

“It had been eight weeks, at last, and I began 
to feel that I had borne it as long asI could. I 
thought Jane must be paid off by this time. <At 
-any rate, like another King Ahasuerus, I was 
ready to hold out the sceptre of peace. I made 
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up my mind about it while I was undressing, and 
when my mother came in for a last good-night, as 
she always did, I said: 

**Mamma, may I go to-morrow to see Jane?’ 

“If it is pleasant, you may,’ was the ready 
answer. 

“And so I went to sleep with that thought in 
my heart. I woke up to sce a steady rain pour- 
ing from a dull, gray sky, without a bit of blue, 
a single gleam of light athwart its gloom. I 
must wait yet a little longer. It was strange how 
impatient I was, now that I had made up my 
mind. The next day, and still the clouds and the 
rain. The next, and I began to believe there 
was going to be another flood. I am not sure 
that I did not think my own wickedness was at 
the bottom of it, for I felt an awfully despondent, 
oppressed, guilty feeling, —a weight which I will 
not attempt to describe. 

“In the afternoon of that third day the clouds 
broke away, and fled before the sun. The sky 
was brilliantly blue, but water-drops sparkled 
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like diamonds on every tree and every blade of 
grass. 

“*May I go, mamma?’ I asked, eagerly, ‘I can 
put on rubbers, and I have waited so long.’ 

“*You must wait still a little longer, my dear. 
Everything is too wet. I am afraid you would 
take cold.’ 

“There was no appeal; for ‘teasing’ never did 
any good in our household. I tried to bear the 
delay with what patience I might, but I remem- 
ber, on thinking over how desolate the last two 
months had been, that, for the first time, I asked 
myself the question, whether in paying off, Jane 
I had not paid myself off as well. 

“Towards night a neighbor came in, and sat 
chatting for a few moments with my mother. I 
was busy with my own thoughts, and paid no 
attention to what they were saying, until, sud- 
denly, I caught the words: 

“* You know Jane Raymond is sick, I suppose? 
She was taken very bad with her throat, three 
days ago, and they don’t think she can live.’ 

“I rushed from the room, with my great an- 
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guish which I could not bear silently, and with 
which no stranger might intermeddle. Jane sick! 
Jane dying! And I had kept away from her 
these two months, and now she would never, 
never know how sorry I was, — how I had loved 
her! I thought over the old times; what we had 
been to each other ever since the days when we 
sat on the grass and pulled dandelions and butter- 
cups, little toddling things that even then cried to 
be together. And now I had let a few hasty 
words build up a great high wall between us, and 
Jane was going to dic. I am not sure that I 
didn’t think that was, somchow, my fault, too. 
After awhile the neighbor went away, and then 
my mother came to me. She sat down beside 
me, where I was, in the dark, silent room to 
which I had fled—because in darkness and silence 
there seemed a sort of refuge —warmed my cold 
hands in her own, and kissed me very tenderly 
before she spoke. 

“*J understand it all,’ she said, at last. ‘I 
know just how wrong you have been, and I have 
been waiting for you to find it out yourself. 
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Perhaps Jane is not so ill as Mrs. Sykes thought. 
Maybe you will yet have your friend again in 
this world, and know how to value her better than 
ever. Iwill go over the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and find out how she is, and then, if her 
mother thinks it will do, you shall go and sce 
her.’ 

“er words comforted me a little; but after I 
went to bed I lay awake a long time, trying to 
fancy what the world would be with no Jane in it 
.any more; and praying, over and over again, to 
be forgiven for my evil temper, and not punished 
by losing her. I did not mean to sleep at all, — 
how could I, I thought, when she might be dy- 
ing? But nature, after a while, was too strong 
for me, and I fell into a troubled slumber, 
haunted by a white, cold face — Jane’s face — all 
the time. 

“ After breakfast, the next morning, my mother 
went over to Mrs. Raymond's. Our house lay 
quite at one end of the village, and theirs quite 
at the other; and between the two stretched a 
long, straight road. Down this road I looked, 
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watching with eager, longing eyes, all the time 
my mother was gone. It seemed to me that she 
would never, never come. At last I saw her, and 
hurried to mect her. I wanted to ask a question, 
but my lips would not move. I could only put 
my hand in her’s, and look into her face, trying 
to read its expression. 

“* Jane will never be any better, I fear,’ she 
said, at last, very slowly and solemnly. ‘They 
seem to have given up all hope of her, and she is 
failing fast. But you can go and see her. Mrs. 
Raymond says she does not think it will hurt her, 
and she has wanted so to see you.’ 

“* Wanted to see me’ — Jane — and I had been 
staying away to pay her off! 

“J ran into the house. My bonnet was on in 
an instant, and I rushed by my mother, on my 
way to Jane, before she had reached the gate. I 
went up to Mrs. Raymond’s door, breathless ; 
and there I stopped a moment, afraid to go in. 
After a while, I raised the latch timidly, and be- 
fore I gave mysclf time to hesitate again, I was in 
the room with Jane. 
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“If that was Jane, — that tortured, ghastly face 
upon the pillows! Her mother beckoned me 
closer, and Jane put out her hands. | 

**QOh, Kate, have you come —at last— at last?’ 

“And then a paroxysm of coughing stopped 
her words. I threw myself on my knees by the 
bedside, and buried my face in the clothes. I 
‘ could not help the violence of the sobs that shook 
me, and shook her bed as well. She spoke again 
first : | 

**Kate, I did not mean to vex you that day, — 
I did not mean anything I said. You have for- 
- given me, haven’t you?’ 

“*There was nothing to forgive,’ I cried; <‘ it 
was only my own wicked heart. I was angry, 
and I’ve staid away from you ever since, because 
of it. And now I shall lose you. Oh, I wish, I 
wish I could die, too! Won't you forgive me be- 
fore you go?’ 

“*T have, Kate, —long ago. You've been like 
my sister, always, —the only sister I ever had. 
Sisters quarrel sometimes, you know, but I think 


they always love each other.’ 
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“Then that dreadful cough interrupted her 
again. I think her disease was the same they now 
call diphtheria, — there was no name for it then. 

**She must not talk,—it makes her worse,’ 
Mrs. Raymond said, gently. ‘I think, Kate, you 
must go now.’ 

“I got up, and tried to obey her, but something 
drew me back from the door again to Jane’s bed- 
side. I hadn’t kissed her for two whole months, 
—I must kiss her now. Before any one could 
stop me I had thrown my arms round her, and 
pressed my lips to hers, with one long, convul- 
sive pressure. Then I knew no more. 

“They told me, afterwards, that I fainted on 
the bed, beside Jane. Some one took me home, 
and I was prostrated for some time by a curious, 
slow fever. Its peculiar feature was that my 
brain seemed utterly torpid. I knew nothing 
which went on around me, —cared for nothing 
but to lie still. It was a merciful unconscious- 
ness —this culmination of two long months of 
misery and disquiet —they thought it saved me 
from mental wreck. 
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“When I began to recover, my first thought 
was what my last one had been, — Jane. 

"*Js she buried?’ I asked, faintly, of the dear 
mother who was sitting beside me. She bent, 
over me and kissed me. | 

“* What if she were not dead? Are you strong 
enough to bear good news?’ 

“She told me afterwards that she said those 
words in the hope of rousing me from the leth- 
argy which had held me so long. She succeeded. 
I sprang up in bed, and looked at her. 

“*Qh, mamma!’ I cried, ‘zs there good news? 
Is it possible that Jane did not die?’ 

“*God spared her, darling. From the very 
hour you were there, a wonderful reaction seemed 
to take place. It was almost as if a miracle had 
been wrought, the change was so sudden and 
unexpected. When the doctor came that after- 
noon, he said there was a little hope for her; and 
she went on improving. She is well enough now 
to come and see you when you are able to have 
her.’ 


“Those tidings were like the elixir of life to 
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me. New strength seemed to come into my 
veins, hope and courage into my heart. I began 
to get better fast, and in two days more a pale 
girl, whose hair had been cut short, and whose 
eyes still looked unnaturally large out of her thin 
face, came to see me, — Jane ! 

“We have both been down very near to death,’ 
she said to me, holding my hand in hers, ‘and I 
think it will teach us how to love God and each 
other better. We shall never be so foolish again 
as we were that day.’ 

* And we never were,— we had learned our 
lesson. 

“Jane’s love has been my comfort in all the 
years since. Having her, I have never missed 
the sister whom Heaven did not see fit to give 
me. We have grown up to womanhood, and 
shared each other’s joys and sorrows all the way. | 
But never since then have we taken offence at 
trifles, and the only question of * paying off’ which 
has ever come to me, is how can I pay her for all 
her tenderness, which has never failed me, her 
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long suffering with mine often infirmities; and I 
have given up trying to do that.” 

Aunt Kate’s eyes were dim as she stopped 
speaking, and looked over to Mrs. Linton — Mag- 
gie’s mother — with a flush of emotion on her 
face. Maggie looked, too, and met her mother’s 
glance. 

*Oh, Aunt Kate!” she cried, “mamma’s name 
is Jane. Was it mamma?” 

Aunt Kate bent to kiss her, as she whispered, — 
“Yes, darling,— it was your mother.” | 


A CHILD’S TRAGEDY. 


[A Story of the Fourth of July.] 


T was such a brilliant Fourth of July last year! 
Do you remember how the sun shone? The 
heat was intense in town; but in the far country 
places, where the winds blew over gardens in 
bloom, and rifled their fragrance, the oppressive 
warmth was tempered by it, and every one said 
it was a glorious Fourth. 

To one of these sheltered country nooks in 
New Hampshire, where, on this day of peace, the 
very peace of God seemed to reign, a Boston 
mother had gone with her son. Her brother still 
lived in the old home-place, where great elm-trees 
shaded the square house, where the grass was 
greener than anywhere else, and the fox-gloves 
rang their fairy-bell chimes beside the old, moss- 
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grown well. Four children, -all girls, played 
together the summer long undcr those great elms. 

The eldest was only ten, and their little heads 
went down like stairs to pretty four-years-old 
Mabel — little Toddlekins, as the family were in 
the habit of calling her — with her eyes blue as 
blue skies, and her golden hair, in which the sun- 
shine seemed at home. 

They were a shy, sweet, merry, happy quartette, — 
these girls— Bessie, and Jeanie, and Maggie, 
and little Mabel—and they weicomed their Bos- 
ton cousin with an eager warmth, just tempered 
by reserve, because he was a boy —a city boy, 
moreover—and they were not used to boys. 
This was the night before the Fourth, but by the 
time they had had breakfast next morning, the 
reserve had all worn away, and the five chil-. 
dren were making their joint plans as gayly as if 
they had lived together all their lives. 

“Josephine is coming over to dinner,” Bessie 
said; “Josephine Pollard,—¥‘ pretty Josephine,’ 
as we all call her, because she looks like a little 
queen. OQh,. her eyes are so black, and her 
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—— 


cheeks are so red, and she wears such pretty 
dresses! You won’t want to play with us, after 
she comes.” | 

*{ don’t think I like black eyes,” Fred answered, 
with a boyish instinct of gallantry ; “and I shall 
not care as much about any strange girl as Ido | 
about my cousins.” 

This assurance satisfied Bessie, and a pleased 
glow came into her womanly little face. 

“It will be very nice to have Josephine,” she 
said, generously. “She always thinks of more 
things to do than any of the rest of us. What 
shall we play now, before she comes?” 

“Oh, I’ve got some fire-crackers, you know,” 
Fred answered, “and we'll just set them going, 
and celebrate a little on our own account.” 

* Now J’m off, children,” came the voice of Mr. 
Milburn, the girls’ father, from the hall. “Its 
too bad, but I’ve got to be in Nashua to-day, till 
toward night. You'll excuse me, sister. You 
and Mary can have a nice visit; and, children, 
Pll bring you all something when I come back.” 

Then one by one he kissed their little faces,— 
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Mabel’s, as his wont was, last and longest, for 
she was the baby, the household pet. Somehow 
he felt a strange reluctance to leave them all, this 
festival day. 

“Be careful of yourselves, small people,” he 
said, as he went out of the door; and little 
Toddlekins ran down the walk after him, just to 
be lifted once more high up in his arms, and to 
whisper in his ear: 

“Bring me the very biggest orange you can 
find, papa.” 

“One big as your little yellow head, if I can 
find it,” he said, laughing, as he set her down, 
and went out of the gate. 

“Now let us go into the orchard,” Bessy pro- 
posed. “It’s such a nice, cool place to play there, 
under the trees. But oughtn’t we to keep the 
fire-crackers till Josephine comes?” 

“Oh, no, there’s enough for now and then, too. 
You just get some matches, and we'll have rare 
fun!” . 

So the matches were brought, and the fun be- 
gan. It went on gayly, judging by the shouts of 
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laughter that rang out from the little group under 
the orchard-trees. 

The two mothers sat, meantime, by the window 
in the shaded sitting-room, and talked good- 
natured gossip, compared notes as to their domes- 
tic experiences, and enlarged, now and then, on 
some trait of one or other of the children. 

“Fred is just like his father,” Fred’s mother 
said, summing up her list of his virtues in one 
sentence; “and if ever there wasa good, unselfish 
man, his name is Frederick Bachelor.” 

“Well, I have a variety in my family,” Mrs. 
Milburn answered. “Some are father, and some 
are mother. Joseph says Mabel is just me over 
again; and I believe he likes her best of them all.” 

Just then a shriek —all the children’s voices 
blent together—rent the summer heavens; an 
awful shriek, such as will sound, now and then, 
through Mary Milburn’s dreams to her death-day. 
She looked from the window and a flame glanced 
by, flashing toward the neighbor’s across the street, 
—a flame in the heart of which was a little child 
with golden hair. 
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Mrs. Milburn was out of the house in a breath, 
-and reached the door opposite just as her child had 
crossed its threshold. She it was, who caught a 
crumb-cloth from the floor and wrapped it round 
the little flame with the child’s face in the heart of 
it, holding it fast. with her own arms. Instantly 
water was brought and poured over them,—water, 
and more water, till the fire was quenched; but 
the pretty little muslin gala dress was burnt off 
the tiny, charred limbs, and the golden hair was 
ashes. 7 

Mrs. Milburn lifted the writhing, moaning cin- 
der which had been her bonny, beautiful darling 
an hour ago, in her own arms, and carried her 
home. . 

As they crossed the threshold the child said, 
faintly : 

®* Mabel don’t want to burn to death, mamma.” 

“And I don’t want you should, my darling! 
my darling!” came from the dry lips which, in 
that moment, forgot, for life, how to smile. 

How it had happened no one could ever tell. 
The children thought Mabel had not touched a 
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match, and yet she might have had one unknown 
to them in their absorption. Ora spark froma 
cracker, such as touched a heap of shavings, not 
long ago, and burned up a great city, may have 
fallen on the little muslin gown. No one knew, 
nor could any one conjecture why, wild with pain 
and affright, she had rushed by her own door to 
go to the neighbor’s. It was altogether a puz- 
zling, terrible mystery, this tragedy which had 
turned the day of jubilee into one of lamentation. 

The mother used to say, afterwards, “Oh, if I 
had but watched them more closely!” and the 
father, “Oh, if I had but stayed at home!” but — 
the wild work of the flames none could undo. 

A doctor was speedily summoned, and the poor, 
charred little body was wrapped in cotton-wool 
wet with linseed oil, and most tenderly dressed. 

“Will she die?” Mary Milburn whispered, with 
white lips. 

“I dare not give you much hope,” was the an- 
swer, which fell on her ears like a knell; and then 
a little voice came from the bed : 

* Me don’t want to burn to death, mamma.” 
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Beyond this, the poor tortured little mite 
scarcely uttered a complaint. They telegraphed 
at once for her father. By a merciful Providence 
the dispatch found him, though just where he 
would be was uncertain ; and he came home in the 
noon train, bringing with him a physician from 
Nashua, who, however, gave them no more hope 
than the home doctor had given, 

Pretty Josephine came, too, and cried her black 
eyes dim over the poor little playmate who would 
play with her no more. | | 

Poor Fred, utterly heart-broken at the work his 
crackers had wrought, crept away by himself, and 
sobbed, and sobbed, feeling as if, like Cain, he 
were one set apart and banned forevermore. 

*Do you know papa, my darling?” Mr. Mil- 
burn asked, bending over the poor, tortured little 
form on the bed. 

“Yes; but me can’t eat orange, not till me gets 
well, you know.” 

+ Joseph Milburn sank upon his knees and cried 
aloud to God, in his great agony. Must he give 
her up—his darling! Qh, his darling! How 
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hard it was just then to feel God’s love! And 
yet, and yet, still Heaven was above the earth, 
and by whatever gate, whether of flood, or flame, 
or gentle sleep, one enters the Celestial Kingdom, 
what matter for the weariness of the way, when 
one has reached home at last? 

The child’s patience was something which ap- 
peared supernatural. Hours passed over her of 
such awful agony as it seemed no older person 
could have borne mutely; but she never com- 
plained, only at long intervals she said: 

“Me don’t want to burn up, mamma ;” and once, 
just at the last, when they all felt that the fiery 
agony must be almost over: 

© Must me burn up, mamma?” 

None but a mother could have borne Mary Mil- 
burn’s part in that hour. No watcher by that bed 
of death was so calm as she. She bent over her 
little one and answered, very distinctly : 

“I think you are going to another home, my 
darling — to the dear Lord, who said, ‘Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto Me.’ When he takes 
you in His arms you won’t miss mamma, or papa, 
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or little sisters. Can’t you say your prayer, my | 
darling ?” 

And out of the very death agony the little, lisp- 
ing voice said, “Our Father,”—said quite through 
the prayer she had whispered so many happy, 
sleepy nights, at her mother’s knee. Who shall 
doubt that from the midst of the anguish and the 
terror in which that little life went out, that cry 
rose straight to the pitying Father? A moment 
after, something like a smile crossed the tiny, 
shrivelled face, a gleam of light flashed into the 
glazing eyes, and then the racked, contorted limbs 
were still in death. 

Through the gate of fire this one of Christ’s 
little ones had gone home, upborne—can we 
doubt it?—by her own angel, who does always 
behold the face of the Father. 

The night settled down upon the earth; but lit- 
tle Mabel had gone where no night is. She had 
left behind her pain, and heartache, and com- 
plaint, — compressed her whole life’s allotment of 
anguish into a few short hours, and entered into 
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peace. But for those left behind, — those who 
must miss, all the days to come, their “ daintiest 
darling of all,” remained the pain, and the silence, 
and the waiting. 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER. — Pace 115. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


OLOMON GILL had grown old and gray in 

the Eyrie Light-house, — not so old as he was 
gray, however, for gray hairs come fast when one 
has nothing to do but to watch the sea and the 
sky — the sea with the trouble on it, restless, 
melancholy—and the changing, ° ever-faithless 
sky. 

He was, after all, only thirty-five years old, 
though he looked much more than that when he 
married, and carried his wife home to the Light. 

She was a cheery, sweet-faced, sweet-voiced 
little woman, who loved him quite well enough 
to be willing to go away with him from the rest 
of the world, and live in his sea-girt solitude. 
He was dearly fond of her, also, and after she 
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came there his life with her was so serene and 
happy that he scemed to cease to grow old,— life 
seemed to stand still with him at its noon. In 
the first year of their marriage a little girl came 
to them. The light-house keeper was a kind 
rather than a fond father, for all the warmth and 
tenderness of his nature had centred with such 
passionate idolatry in his wife, that he seemed to 
have little left to give even to her child. Still he 
cared for the little Maggie in his own way; and 
for eleven happy years the three lived on there 
together,— those three, and no more. 

Then came a day which brought another baby 
to fill the long empty light-house cradle, but 
whose setting sun shone above the keeper's wife, 
still and dead. Her death had been so sudden 
that she had had time for no last words, no last 
charges,— only just before she passed away, she 
had opened her eyes with a glory in them not of 
this world, and seen her husband watching beside 
her. “I love you, dear, I love you!” the lips, 
almost cold, even then, had faltered, and after 
that they never spoke more. 
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In spite of his children, Solomon Gill felt that 
Heaven had bereaved him utterly. He did not 
even want to see the baby,— he could not bear to, 
he said. One day Maggie went to him with the 
helpless, motherless little morsel in her arms. 

“Look at her, father!” she said, pleadingly. 
“She has come to comfort you in mother’s stead.” 

Solomon Gill was not a cruel or unfeeling man 
by nature; if he had been, his Mary could not 
have loved him; but there are few things more 
cruel than even the kindest soul becomes when 
absorbed in a personal sorrow, which it receives 
as a token of God's wrath, instead of His love. 
Solomon Gill was desolate in the world, because 
he felt that a God punished, and forgot that a 
Father loved him. Out of the bitterness of his 
heart he answered his child: 

“As if that atom could be anything to me in 
your mother’s stead! As if any one could! 
Why, child, your mother was all I had in the 
world. I had waited for her long, lonesome 
years before I found her; and after she came, I 
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was never sad or lonesome again, until she left 
me.” 

Maggie was too self-forgetful to feel the bitter- 
ness toward herself of his words; but she grieved 
sorely for the poor baby, who had no welcome, 
whom nobody seemed to want. It was two 
months, then, after her mother’s funeral. The 
nurse, who had tended the little one at first, had 
gone away; and a rough, coarse woman, whose 
services could be cheaply hired, had come in her 
stead, to whose clumsy handling Maggie could not 
trust the frail little baby without a shudder. She 
hugged the wee thing closer to her heart, as she 
turned away after her father had done speaking. 

“No one wants thee, my darling, but me,” she 
said, crooning over it like a mother; “but J want 
thee, and [ll be thy little mother.” 

And from that moment she took the baby into 
her care, into her own heart and life. She gave 
up everything to the little creature, and tended 
her by night and by day. Her father never 
seemed to notice or care; but people who came 
and went were touched to see the quiet, womanly 
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little girl of eleven devoting herself with such 
grave, sweet care to the helpless baby, and she 
was soon known as “the little mother,” wher- 
ever the light-house people were known at all. 

She named the child “Mary,” after her own 
mother; but her father never asked what its 
name was, never called it by any name at all, 
never lifted it up in fatherly arms, or in any way, 
even the slightest, showed any recognition of its 
claims on his love. 

Now, indeed, he grew old fast. Before his 
wife had been dead a year, every hair on his head 
was white; and while yet under fifty, he looked 
and seemed like a very old man. Still there was 
a hard, unbroken strength about him, and in spite 
of his appearance of old age, no one thought of 
him as unequal to his work. He discharged all 
its duties with grim fidelity, but beyond them he 
shunned all association with living interests. He 
never talked even to Maggie; but when he was 
all alone his voice was often heard — now tender, 
now imploring, full sometimes of hope, some- 
times of despair — till Maggie feared that he was 
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getting crazy, for some instinct told her that it 
was to her dead mother that he was calling, call- 
ing always, and always in vain. In spite of his 
cold silence toward her, she loved him dearly, and 
watched him anxiously, for God had implanted 
in this girl’s heart so strongly the divine principle 
of tenderness, that no coldness could chill, no 
neglect extinguish it. 

From her little sister her reward for her self- 
devotion came to her from the first. Baby Mary’s 
first smile was for her,—her first words were 
“Mamma Maggie”; and her first, tiny, short 
steps ran eagerly after her little mother. Maggie 
used to wonder how it was possible that her 
father could remain insensible to all those childish 
charms of voice, and gesture, and pretty clinging 
ways. They had softened even old Peggy’s heart, 
and she watched “the childer” with almost as 
much pride as did the little mother herself. 

For the first five years of her life, Baby Mary 
was a singularly healthy child. She had had 
none of those childish diseases which cost watch- 
ing mothers so many anxious nights. Even her 
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little white teeth had pricked through almost pain- 
lessly, and the little mother was accustomed to 
say, in a grave, matron-like way, which would 
have been very amusing had there been any one 
except old Peggy to be amused at it, that she did 
not see what made other people’s children ail so 
much; hers was never sick. 

She was all the more alarmed, therefore, when . 
she was wakened one night by the restless moan- 
ing of her little girl, and found the arms, and 
limbs, and the whole little body burning with 
fever. 

"Me feel so bad, me feel so bad!” the little 
creature cried, as she tossed restlessly about. 
"What makes Mamma Maggie let Mamy feel so 
bad, and ‘not do nothing at all?” 

Mageie’s heart sank within her. Could it be 
that she was going to lose her child, her darling? 
How could she ever bear it? She bathed the hot 
head and burning body, but could not cool them. 
Of illness she had had no experience, though she 
was now sixteen years old. One thing was cer- 
tain, —the child must have wiser aid than hers. 
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She dared not wait till morning. She slipped 
on her clothes hurriedly ; then she waked up old 
Peggy. 

“* Mamy is sick,” she said. “You must sit by 
her while I go to father.” 

Then she climbed the steep, winding stairs to 
the tower-room, where all night her father tended 
- the lamp whose extinction would be so fatal. 

“Father,” she said, “ Mary is very sick.” 

For one instant the man started forward with a 
strange gleam of hope in his dull eyes. Then he 
dropped back again into his old, listless attitude, 
for he remembered that “ Mary” meant something 
quite other to his child than to him. 

“Don’t you hear, father?” the girl cried, with 
impatience very rare in her strong, sweet nature. 
“Mary is very sick, and must have a doctor.” 

“Well, Pll row over to shore in the morning, 
and get one,” he answered, stolidly. 

“Morning won’t do. I dare not wait. You 
have never cared for her, all her life, but surely 
you will not let her die, as you wouldn’t dare to 
let a stranger?” 
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“There’s not many hours between now and 
morning, and I can’t leave the light.” 

“Then J will go,” color rising in her cheeks, 
courage looking from her eyes. 

“You!” There was a little scorn in his tone. 
“Why, the sea’s like yeast.” | 

But she was gone. 

“Peggy,” she said, fastening her waterproof 
cloak at the throat, “I am going for a doctor. 
I shall be back in an hour and a half, if fortune 
favors me. Father won’t go, and I dare not let 
Mary wait without help till morning.” 

“The howly saints help yeez! Have yeez gone 
daft entirely ?” 

“No, I am strong, and not afraid. I go in a 
good cause, and the Lord will help me.” 

So in five minutes she was off, in her rocking 
boat, on the surging, yeasty sea. It was an 
expedition of no little peril; but He who helped 
His disciples long ago to walk over the treacher- 
ous waves, cared, I think, not less for this little 
girl who loved Him. Every billow which broke 
against her boat seemed to urge it on— the wind 
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was charmed from harming her — the waves were 
her servants. She moored her boat at last on the 
safe shore of the mainland, and hurried away 
after a physician, drenched through herself; but 
that she did not mind, if, indeed, she knew it. 

“To go out to the Light?” the physician asked, 
curiously, when she had roused him and told her 
errand. “But how am I to get there?” 

“As I came, sir. Tl row you back in my 
boat. Oh, do not wait, — what if my poor little 
sister should die?” 

“And you came alone, at midnight, over this 
unquiet sea?” 

“Yes, sir ;” and she blushed painfully. “Father 
could not leave the light, and she was so sick, I 
dared not wait.” 

“Til go; yes, Pil go at once. I believe your 
boat must be a safe one to take passage in; yes, 
yes” — muttering on to himself, as every one knew 
Dr. Green’s fashion was—“a very safe boat, 
with One higher than we are at the helm.” 

It still lacked twenty minutes of Maggie’s 
“hour and a half,” when she led Dr. Green to her 
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little sister’s bedside. There was no change in 
the child, who still lay tossing and moaning with 
fever. Dr. Green held a lamp close to her, and 
examined her carefully. When he set it down 
again, he solemnly shook his head. 

“It is scarlet fever, and a very high fever, too. 
You say she seemed well last night. It must 
have come on very rapidly. You did not call me 
a minute too soon, — not a minute too soon.” 

©Will she die? Ok, doctor, she mustn’t!” 

“God knows! nobody else. If there were no 
hope at all, I should tell you so; but it’s a hard 
case. Ill come out twice a day, and we'll save 
her if we can.” 

I will not tell you of the long watch over that 
bed of pain,—the terrible long days, the yet 
more terrible long nights, when no sound was 
heard but the restless, moaning sea outside, and 
the moaning, restless child within. 

She had been ill a week, when one night a slow 
step came down the stairs from the tower-room, 
and went into the chamber where Maggie was 
keeping her lonely watch, waiting for life or 
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death. She looked up, startled, to see her father, 
who had not been in there at all before. His 
face was ghastly in the lamplight, and his melan- 
choly, despairing voice came hoarsely to her ear 
in the still midnight. 

“Will she die, Maggie?” 

“I don’t know, father. We shall know better 
in two days more, Dr. Green says. She is very 
sick.” 

“ {think she willdic. She will go up to heaven 
and tell your mother that [ve never loved her. 
Why, child, ve never once taken her in my arms, 
in all her life; and yet she was Mary’s baby, don’t 
you see,— Mary’s baby. I never thought how 
Mary would feel about it till now.” 

“Don’t, father,” Maggie said, pitifully. “You 
mustn’t blame yourself. You were so sorry about 
mother, that you didn’t have any heart left for 
anything else in life.” 

“No, I had no heart. I wouldn’t even go for 
a doctor for her, at midnight, to save her life ; 
and yet she was Mary’s baby, and I loved Mary.” 

His tone, the continual repetition of those 
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lamentable words, moved the little mother’s heart 
to a passion of pity. She went to him and drew 
his white head against her breast, — poor old man, 
who had never known before how sweet a daugh- 
ter’s love might be! 

“She may get better, father, dear,” she said, 
soothingly. “Let us pray to God that she may, — 
and then you can love her.” 

“Love her! So I can, so I will!” and some 
new light of hope seemed to kindle his old, worn 
face. 

From that time he, too, shared Maggie's vigil. 
He went up every now and then to tend his light ; 
but all the rest of the time he sat patiently at the 
bed’s foot, waiting for hope or despair. 

And, thank God, it was hope which came. 
After the long sleep of the ninth night, Dr. Green 
said that little Mary would recover; and she grew 
well almost as rapidly as she had fallen sick. But 
it was her father’s arms that first lifted her from 
the bed, — her father who carried her outside the 
house to breathe the strong, salt breath of the sea, 
and see the light break on the crested waves. 
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That he should love her and tend her seemed 
perfectly natural to little Mary. She never spoke 
of the long, cold silence of his past life toward 
her; but she just accepted his care and his ten- 
derness as simply and freely as the fresh air and 
the sunshine which belong to us all. 

And now, indeed, a curious youth seemed to 
come to the worn old man, — a, youth of the soul, 
which made him not less worn or gray, which had 
no power over his shattered old frame at all; but 
yet which looked out at his eyes, thrilled in his 
voice, shone in his smile. One day he said to 
Maggie: 

“I have saved money, little mother, during 
these long years. There will be enough to make 
you and Baby Mary comfortable, among your 
mother’s friends, when I am gone; and you are 
such a wise little woman, I can trust you to man- 
age it.” 

“But you are not going for these many years, 
father. You are not very old, not so old by 
twenty years as grandpa was when he died. You 
are not sick, are you?” 
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“No, child; but it does no harm to make all 
things clear. Are you sure that you have for- 
given me for all the cruel years; and can I tell 
Mary when I go home that her children love 
me?” 

“You know J do, father; and if I didn’t love 
you so much, I should be jealous of Baby Mary, 
who cares for you almost more than she does for 
me.”. 

The old man picked up the child, who was 
playing with some curious shells at his feet, and 
held her a moment in his arms, his white hair 
falling over her golden curls. Then he set her 
down, and drew the little mother close to him, 
and kissed her, with a solemn sweetness she could 
never forget. 

Soon after that he went up into the tower-room, 
and the little mother put her golden-haired child 
to bed. 

The next morning, when breakfast was all 
ready, Maggie went to call her father, wondering 
that he should be so late. She found the lamp, 


which he had tended so faithfully for almost thirty 
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years, burning still; but another lamp had gone 
out in the quiet night, — the lamp of the old man’s 
life. Yet never, since the glad days when his wife 
walked or sat beside him, had his face been so 
glad, so full of peace and calm. Surely, the little 
mother thought, in some land of God, beyond our 
ken, he has found again his own. 


THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


E plodded on, through sleet and snow, with 

step awkward and shutiling, yet with a 
certain resolution init. Other men might have 
turned aside, unwilling to breast the full force of 
such a storm. Not so Daniel Newton, —“ Shuf- 
fling Dan,” his fellow-workmen called him. He 
was no favorite among them — silent, brooding, 
sullen fellow, they thought him— but he lived a 
life of which they understood very little. It had 
been consecrated for fourteen years to one object ; 
and there was in it an element of chivalrous self- 
sacrifice of which he was utterly unconscious him- 
self. He passed a store, where some of his com- 
rades were lounging, then the forge, with its door 
invitingly open, and the bright-red light streaming 
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out of it cheerily, into the murky, gathering 
night. For a moment he was tempted just to go 
in and warm himself a little in that glow; but he 
shook his shaggy head, and turned away. “She'll 
be waitin’,” he said, as he drew up the collar of 
his coarse coat; “little lamb, she'll be waitin’.” 
And then, as if the thought had given him new 
life, he plodded on again valiantly. 

On through sleet and snow, till he came at last 
in front of a low cottage, standing in the midst of 
a square lot. A light streamed forth from its 
front window over the white pathway. It had 
shone there for him every winter nightfall for 
many a year; and he never saw that beacon-ray 
without blessing his “ little lamb” over and over 
again. How warm she had kept his heart! And 
yet among the hard things in his life, people who 
took the trouble to speak of him at all, always 
reckoned “that crippled child.” When his wife 
died, and left him her hour-old-baby to bring up 
as best he could, they commiserated him, and 
wondered what he was to do. And when it was 
found that the child would never be able to walk, 
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they thought his burden was heavier than he 
could well bear. But he knew— only he could 
not have told them or reasoned about it — what 
had been his sweet compensation. At first, to be 
sure, it was a hard blow when he found that the 
little one he loved was never to be quite like 
other children —that she never would come tod- 
dling down the path to meet him, clinging to his 
hard hands with rosy little fingers — but this very 
grief about her made his love all the more tender. 

She was the one idea of his life. The only 
absorbing feeling he had ever known was for her. 
He had liked her mother well enough; but it had 
been an ordinary, commonplace regard, until she 
died and left him this tender, blue-eyed blossom, 
which he was half afraid to touch. The child 
consecrated the mother’s memory, and he cared 
for her dead, more than he had ever cared for her 
living. But it was little Eunice who filled his 
heart full, and sat on its throne queen-regnant 
foreyermore. He had her nursed carefully, and 
he cheerfully gave up every hour of his life to the 
task of being father and mother to her, both in 
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one. When she was old and strong enough to sit 
in a little wheeled chair in which she could trundle 
herself about the room, his delight knew no 
bounds. In summer, she was always at the open 
door to meet him; and in winter, her cheery lamp 
burned always at the cottage-window. When she 
was twelve years old, she, herself, proposed to 
keep house for him. There were three rooms in 
their little cottage, all on one floor, besides the 
unfinished garret overhead. From room to room 
of these three, she could trundle herself round. 
She contrived to do a good many household tasks ; 
. and, with a neighbor hired to come and help 
each day, she managed nicely, and was the proud- 
est of little housewives. Of late, however, she 
had been growing weaker, and her father had 
insisted that she should not be left alone at all. 
So the neighbor who helped her staid all day, 
now, but went home at night when Dan came; 
for he was not ready to give up the pleasure of 
having his darling quite to himself in the long 
evenings. 

Now, as he entered the yard, his step grew 
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quicker. All that was shuffling and uncertain 
passed out of his manner, and he walked with the 
strong, firm tread of one sure of his welcome. 
Drawing near, he saw her face at the window, 
which the light illumined, —a face of almost ideal 
beauty. Not the features, so much,— when you 
analyzed them they were far from regular, and 
bore a curious likeness to his own. But the great 
blue eyes were full of light, the color came and 
went on the cheeks in faint, pink flushes, and the 
skin was transparent as the most delicate crystal. 
Round this wistful, loving, waiting face floated a 
mass of soft, golden hair, like the halos you see 
sometimes in old pictures round the brows of 
saints. When she saw him the blue eyes kindled, 
then the face disappeared from the window, and 
when he opened the door there she was, in front 
of it, with her lips uplifted for his kiss. The 
neighbor stood by, her things on ready to go, 
and it struck Dan that there was a look of pity 
on her face. 

“You'd better not get too near the child with 
those wet things on,” she said kindly. “She’s 
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but a weak little thing, and she mustn’t take 
cold.” 

He started back remorsefully, and did not go 
up to the girl again until he had taken all his 
wet things off in his own room, and made himself 
quite dry and tidy. By this time the neighbor 
was gone, and he and Eunice sat down together 
to the supper which waited. He had the keen, 
hungry appetite of a working-man, but it did not 
keep him from noticing, presently, that the food 
on his child’s plate remained untouched. He laid 
down his knife and fork, and looked at her 
anxiously. 

“Aint you going to keep father company a 
little, deary? You aint never hearty, I know, 
but I want td see you eat something.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“You know you don’t let me work any more, 
father ; and I can’t get hungry, like you, that are 
busy all day, working for me.” 

“Yes, lamb, for you,” he repeated, as if the 
words gave him pleasure. “God knows it’s all 
for you, and He knows how thankful I am to 
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have you to work for. Folks talk about my lot 
bein’ hard, but that’s all they know. I wouldn’t 
change places with no man. So long as He 
leaves me you, I'll never doubt that God loves 
me.” 

The girl sighed, and a look of white pain quiv- 
ered a moment about her lips. 

“Take me up, father,” she said, half an hour 
after, as they sat before the bright fire together. 
No mother’s touch could have been more tender 
than that rough man’s as he lifted the little twisted 
form into his arms, and laid the sunny head care- 
fully against his bosom. She rested there for 
awhile silently, looking fondly up into his face, 
and now and then touching his cheeks gently with 
ber thin fingers. At last she said, with an air 
earnest, yet slightly hesitating: “ You do believe 
God loves you, don’t you, father?” 

“Yes, lamb, yes; so long ’s He leaves me you.” 

“But if He didn’t leave me,” she persisted, 
“wouldn’t you believe that, too, was because He 
loved you?” 
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The man’s face darkened with a sudden, sick 
terror. 

“Look here,” said he, in a voice of passionate 
entreaty, “don’t talk about that, don’t/ It 
couldn’t be love, no way, that wouldn’t leave 
you. You're all I’ve got, child—all. God don’t 
want to take all away, docs Ile? That aint 
love.” 

The girl stretched her arm up and drew it 
round his neck, and laid her face on his shoulder, 
to hide the tears she could not keep back. But 
she made no answer. After awhile he asked a 
sudden question, breathlessly, as if a suspicion 
had pierced him with a pang too sharp to be 
borne : 

“Has Dr. Peters been here to-day, Eunice?” 

She trembled a little, but she answered quietly, 
“Yes, father.” 

“And he says you're goin’, does he, the way” 
your mother went? Child, don’t you believe him ! 
You sha’n’t go. My love will keep you alive. 
Hasn’t it kept you, now, fourteen year? Why, 
the doctor said you wouldn’t live the first time he 
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laid you in my arms! But you have lived, and 
here you-are, and here I'll hold you. Hasn’t my 
love kept you so long?” 

* Your love, and God’s love, father. But what 
if He thinks, now, that it’s time for me to go 
home?” 

“Then Ill not say it’s love. Ill say He’s a 
hard master. Don’t talk, lammie, let me think.” 

And then they sat on silently, for a long, still 
hour; and the wood-fire burned brightly, and 
now and then a brand dropped on the hearth, and 
that and the storm outside were the only sounds 
which broke the stillness, save when, once or twice, 
a great gasping sob tore up from Shufiling Dan’s 
deep chest. At last he bent over, and turned his 
girl’s face toward him, and looked into it with 
eager, hungry eyes. 

“It’ll be a sorry world, lamb,” he said, “when 
you're not in it, — when there’s nobody waitin’ at 
the door, and no light burnin’ in the winder.” 

She looked up, her blue eyes full of tears. 

“Father,” she said, gently, “don’t you know 
you've told me, sometimes, how the thought that 
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I was waitin’ made it easy for you to get home, 
‘when the storms drove ever so hard, and kept 
you from wantin’ to turn into store or tavern?” 

“Yes, lamb, yes; but what'll keep me on my 
way when you're gone?” he answered, bitterly. 

“J thought of the times you'd said that, father, 
after Dr. Peters went away, to-day; and I won- 
dered if it wasn’t God’s love that was going to 
take me to the heavenly home, so as to make it 
easicr for youto come. Ill wait for you there, 
father; and I won’t be lame any more, and Ill 
' come to meet you, when you get on that threshold 
— as Inever could here — strong and free, father, 
strong and free. Won't it make it easy for you 
to come on, in spite of storms, and not turn 
aside by the way, when you know I’m waitin’ 
there, just as sure as ever I waited here?” 

But the father said nothing. He only held her 
against his aching heart, with a grasp that almost 
hurt her, as if to ease his pain, — held her till bed- 
time came, and then carried her to her room, and 
Ieft her there with a long, sad, silent kiss. 

Once alone, the passion of his agony clutched 
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him in its grasp; but he suffered no sound to 
escape him which should reach her ears. Rigid 
as stone he sat before the fire, and never heeded 
when the room grew cold, and the last brand 
burned out and fell into gray ashes. 

After that night he never returned again to the 
subject. He saw that she failed every day, but 
he could not talk about it, and she understood 
him too well to urge him. Every day he went to 
his work; now was not the time to fail, when 
she needed unwonted luxuries, and might need 
them no one knew how long. Every night he 
came home to her, his face pallid with appre- 
hension. At last she grew too weak to sit up any 
more, and lay patiently all day on her little bed, 
bearing without a moan her torturing pain, and 
never forgetting at night to have the lamp put in 
the window,— the beacon-light for the father com- 
ing home. 

Just at the last, there was a time when all knew 
that the end was near. That week her father did 
not go to his work. There was money enough 
for all she would ever need in this life, and more. 
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So, motionless, except when he could do some- 
thing for her comfort, he sat all day long by her 
pillow, and watched her, save when sometimes 
his agony grew too mighty to be borne, and he 
had to rush away from her, out under the desolate 
gray sky, where the winter winds were blowing, 
and shriek out the madness of his woe to the pit- 
iless heavens. Eunice watched him, too, in her 
turn, with loving, anxious, searching gaze, but 
she saw no hope in his face. She knew that he 
was hardening his heart. There came a night, at ~ 
length, when he was with her alone. A woman 
who had come to watch had fallen asleep in the 
otherroom. Dan would not waken her, — he was 
greedy of every moment in which he could have 
his girl all to himself. So he sat as usual, look- 
ing at her silently, and she as silently gazed back 
into his face, with her great, far-seeing blue eyes. 
At last she said : 

“Then I must not wait for you there, father ? 
You won’t come?” 

He looked at her with startled gaze. He had 
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never thought of the matter in that light before. 
She waited a moment, and then went on. 

“IT thought you'd wzant to come, father. I 
thought you’d see how God meant to draw you to 
him by taking me first. And I thought I could 
die easy, feelin’ sure of your comin’, and then 
wait for you there a little while. But you won't 
see God’s love; and you won't feel that I'm 
Waitin ’.” 

Something touched his heart at last, — her look, 
perhaps, or her words, or her tone of piteous 
pleading, or all these combined. He sank sob- 
bing on his knees beside her. 

“God pity me!” he gasped ; “God forgive me! 
Wait for me there, lamb,—TIll come, surely. 
Tl walk in His way.” 

Does not my story fitly end here, where Eu- 
nice’s work ended? Her life went out, after that, © 
painlessly and quietly. Her hand was in her 
father’s to the very last, and he murmured, in 
answer to the appeal in her dying eyes, “Ill 
come, lamb, surely /” 

He buried his girl beside her mother; but to 
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him she is not dead. He believes, simple, literal 
soul, that God’s love has given him one of the 
many mansions, and that she waits for him, there, 
at its window, her face illumined by a light that 
will never grow dim or fade away. 


MR. TURK, AND WHAT BECAME 
OF HIM. 


H, MAMMA! it’s only twenty-five cents! 
Won't you give it to me? — won't you?” 
Mrs. May looked at the eager face, with its 
bright, wide eyes and parted lips, and the color 
coming and going in the cheeks. 
“What is it, dear, that is only twenty-five 
cents?” an 
“Oh, a toy ! — the loveliest toy you ever saw. 
It is fit for a prince, and a queen would want it; 
and it hangs there in the window, all scarlet and 
blue, dancing and dancing as if it was really 
alive, and very glad to be. I went in and asked 
Mr. Smith how much it cost; and won’t you give 
it to me?” 
Mrs. May remembered the balloon on the Com- 
10 (145) 
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mon, last week, that collapsed on its way home ; 
and the dancing-jack that never would dance any 
more after Florrie owned it; and the singing-bird 
that wouldn’t sing; and the barking dog that 
wouldn’t bark; and a half-dozen other purchases 
which were to have made her little girl happy for 
a lifetime, and did make her so for five minutes ; 
but the eager face and coaxing voice carried the 
day, and she took out of her porte-monnaie a crisp 
new quarter. 

“Oh, you are just the dearest mamma!” And 
the little one ran away as if, like Mercury, she 
were wing-footed. She left the door open behind 
her; but Mrs. May pardoned that to her excite- 
ment, and shut it, dreamily thinking what a fine 
thing it was to be young enough to have little 
things satisfy, — to like rock crystal just as well 
as diamonds. 

Scarcely was the door shut before it opened 
again, and in came Florrie with the “Prince’s 
Delight and Queen’s Envy,” as her mother chris- 
tened it, a little thing that looked like a Chinese 


mandarin, but must have been meant for a dancing 
of 
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dervish —for it was dance or nothing with it — 
with a blue robe, and loose scarlet trousers, and a 
queer little turban-like cap, to the centre of which 
an elastic was secured. The thing had a coffce- 
colored face, with a merry twist to the mouth, 
irresistibly quaint; and as Florrie swung the 
elastic in her hand, he bobbed up and down, and 
really looked as if he enjoyed it. 

“Isn’t it lovely, mamma?”— but Florrie said 
this with a little hesitation, as if she were not 
quite sure of sympathy; or, possibly, the toy 
looked more wonderful to her in the shop-window 
than when she held it in her hand. 

“Don’t break the elastic, or it won’t be lovely,” 
mamma said, smiling. 

“Oh, no fear of that! it’s strong as can be;” 
and the marvellous faith of childhood in the 
abiding and eternal nature of all its possessions 
and all its joys shone in her face. 

She went into her play-room,—a little room 
opening like a recess out of her mamma’s sitting- 
room, with curtains to shut it off. All her doll- 
family lived here, and there was a little menagerie, 
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too—say a hospital, rather —of voiceless dogs, 
tuneless birds, and disabled cats. Mrs. May 
could not see her, but she could hear her talking. 

* Children” — children meant the doll-family 
aforesaid— “this is Mr. Turk. ‘Prince’s De- 
light,’ mamma calls him; but his name is Mr. 
Turk. He is going to give you lessons in dancing. 
Come here, Catherine Seraphina, you must have 
on your blue frock.” 

Then there was silence, and Mrs. May knew 
just how anxiously the little face was bending 
over the task, fastening tiny buttons, smoothing 
folds, making carefully the doll’s dainty toilet. 
Presently the voice came again : 

“Mr. Turk, why don’t you dance? You did in 
Mr. Smith’s window, and I’ve hung you up just 
the same as he had you. Must I pull you all the 
time to keep you going? I heard papa say some- 
body was as lazy as a Turk, and now I know just 
how lazy that is. Well, if you won’t dance alone 
Ill help you. MHeigho, children, just look at 
him! Isn’t he a brave, beautiful, gay Mr. Turk?” 

Just then Mrs. May was called down stairs to 
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see a visitor, —an intimate friend, who stayed a 
long time, so that it was almost nightfall when 
she went back again to her own room. There, at 
the window, stood Florrie, looking out, and so 
busy thinking that she did not hear the door 
open. 

The mother saw in the listless droop of the 
little figure something that meant sadness; and 
yet the child would have made a pretty picture, 
full of rosy golden lights, such as you will see if 
you go “Among the Studios,” and find some of 
Mr. Babcock’s pictures. The sunset brightened 
the soft curls till they looked like pure gold spun 
into fine threads by some industrious fairy. 
There was just a glimpse visible of snowy neck 
and rounded cheek, and one dimpled hand thrown 
back against the crimson curtain completed the 
effect of careless, childish grace. 

“Birdie!” Mrs. May said, with the unconscious 
tenderness which always softened her tones when 
she spoke to her one little girl. And then 
Florrie turned toward her a very sad face indced, 
breaking up the pleasant sunset picture. 
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“Mr. Turk is dead, mamma.” 

* Maybe not, dear. Perhaps he is only wounded, 
- and you know you and I have nursed a good many > 
maimed heroes back to health. Let us see whether 
“his case is hopeless.” 

Then Florrie went away slowly, and brought 
out of her own room poor Mr. Turk, despoiled 
of the glory of his turban-cap, and with the clas- 
tic broken off. Mrs. May took him into her 
hands, and looked at him with shrewd com- 
passion. . 

“I really think we can bring him to life, dear. 
A little glue will fasten his cap on; and then we 
can get a new elastic, and set him to dancing 
again.” 

“But he’d be a fixed-up thing, mamma,” said 
Florrie, taking him back, “and fixed-up things 
are never quite the same.” 

She had spoken wiser than she knew. She will 
learn the same lesson by and by about broken 
faith, shattered friendships, enfeebled health, and 
all the other things which grown-up people try in 
vain to make as good as new by “fixing.” She 
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had a vague foreshadowing of this, perhaps, as 
she stood holding poor deceased Mr. Turk in her 
hand. 

“I think I had better bury him, mamma. He 
would never be the same to me again; and if I 
should put him away altogether, I could always 
remember how he danced to-day, and how glad 
and proud I was when I brought him home. 
Won’t you come to his funeral, and help me a 
little?” 

Looking at the sad, small face, so much in earn- 
est, Mrs. May consented. She found a neat box 
just large enough for Mr. Turk’s coffin, and Flor- 
rie laid him in it carefully, on a bed of snowy 
cotton-wool, his turban-cap upon his head, — poor 
dancing gentleman, who would dance no more. 

There was a nook in the garden which had 
already been made a place of sepulture. Qucen 
Elizabeth slept there, —a great wax doll, with 
wonderful eyes, and real curls, and elegant 
clothes, who came all the way from Paris. Flor- 
rie left her lying too near the register one day, 
and found her with only the elegant clothes and 
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the curling hair remaining of the lost beauty, — 
the rest a shapeless mass of wax. Queen Eliz- 
abeth had been buried under the great red rose- 
bush, in the pleasantest corner of the garden, and 
at her feet Florrie dug with her little spade a 
grave for poor Mr. Turk. When the funeral was 
over, and they turned to go, Mrs. May saw tears 
glistening in the blue eycs she loved so well, and 
tried to offer a crumb of comfort. 

“If you care so much, darling, you shall have 
another Mr. Turk, and he will fare better, per- 
haps.” 

“No, mamma, I don’t want another; it would 
never be ¢his one, and I never could be so glad 
of him. I should think from the first how soon 
he would come to an end; but this one, —oh, 
mamma, I thought he would dance forever ! ” 

You think I have told you but a little story? 
It is the story of a great trouble, —as real, and 
vivid, and heart-breaking to Florence May as some 
of the grown-up sorrows for which you will: not 
scorn to pity her by and by. When a cup has in 
it all it can hold, it is full. 
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JUST A LITTLE BIT OF CHRISTMAS. — Pace 153. 


JUST A LITTLE BIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


UCH a bright, bright day, — that day before 
Christmas! The streets were so gay and so 
full, —the shop windows all aglow with brilliant 
colors. Glittering ornaments shone in them to 
tempt the money from the pockets of fathers and 
husbands, — pure, pale pearls to gleam softly 
round delicate blonde beauties; diamonds, and 
emeralds, and burning rubies to heighten the 
warm, glowing tints of brunettes. Lustrous silks 
shook out their shimmering folds. Soft furs, 
heavy velvets, sheeny satins,— it seemed as if the 
brightest and most beautiful gifts from all lands 
hung in the shop windows for the grown-up peo- 
ple that day. 
But that was nothing to the fairy land which 
the toy-shops made for the children. They held 
(153) 
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everything in which the heart of childhood de- 
lights, — books with bindings of gold and crimson, 
telling about wonderful castles, and fairies, and 
genil, and enchanted princesses, for whose deliver- 
ance some brave knight always came with nod- 
ding plumes, and bright armor glittering in the 
sunshine. Dolls that would open and shut their 
eyes, and walk across the floor with dainty steps, 
and cry for their child-mothers to soothe, —do 
everything but talk. Stage-coaches that would 
rattle around the room as if Jehu were driver — 
whole regiments of gay soldiers, with drums, and 
bugles, and floating banners — houses for the doll- 
people to live in, with silken hangings, and gilded 
furniture, as grand as the princess’s castle in the 
fairy books, and grander than anything out of 
them. Ah me! what a scene it was! And the 
cakes and confections, — 
‘‘Glittering bits of colored ice, 
Sweetened with syrup, tinctured with spice, 


Creams, and cordials, and sugared dates, 
And all that the daintiest palate could wish.” 


What wonder that childish eyes danced, and little 
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mouths watered? Children thronged in and out 
the door; well-clothed, warm, merry, expectant 
children; and the sight of them made it all the 
sadder for-one solitary child who expected noth- 
ing. 

She had stood for half an hour before the win- 
dow of a toy-shop,—stood as if in a trance, 
though the keen December wind had stung her 
cheeks till they were almost purple, and the cold 
had pinched her lips, and stitfened her fingers, 
and penetrated well-nigh to her heart. For she 
wore none of the soft wrappings, the warm furs 
and thick woollens, in which loving, careful moth- 
ers had wrapped up their children to face the 
cold. She had on a thin calico dress, clean, but 
faded with many washings, and a little shaw] that 
would scarcely have been too much for a July 
morning. And yet, as if she were conscious 
neither of cold or fatigue, she stood there, and 
watched the crowds of gay and happy children go 
in and out, watched the shopmen bow and smile, 
and the walking dolls trip mincingly back and 
forth to display their perfections. Her bare 
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hands were red with the cold; her feet looked 
cluinsy in their great, ragged shoes; but there 
was beauty in her face, if you paused to notice 
how clearly cut the features were, how pale and 
fine the golden hair, how blue the deep, wistful 
eyes. But mothers, and children, and stout papas 
who had little ones at home to buy presents for, 
bustled in and out, and no one noticed her ; or if 
they did, noticed her only as a poor little wretch 
blocking up the way, part and parcel of:the hurry 
and crowd and confusion which made it a task to 
shop on the twenty-fourth of December. 

Perhaps Mrs. Apthorp would have passed her 
by just as carelessly as the others, had not her 
own little girl pulled her dress as she stepped 
from her well-appointed carriage, with — 

* See that child, mamma! Doesn’t she look as 
if she wanted something that she couldn’t get?” 

The mother looked, and it happened that just 
then a chance sunbeam struck the mass of fine, 
fair hair which had stolen below the coarse, gray 
hood, and made it glitter like gold. Mrs. Ap- 
thorp loved golden hair. Her own was black, 
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and gay little Jessie’s at her side might have 
matched a raven’s plumage; but her first-born, 
over whom the frozen sods lay, and the Decem- 
ber winds sighed, had had such fine gold hair. 
Memory touched the lady with her wand, and 
brought a sudden throb of longing to her heart, 
an unbidden tear to her eye. Pausing a moment 
before she went into the shop, she spoke to the 
little stranger in a gentle, kindly voice. The girl 
turned, and looked up with those blue eyes, those 
wistful lips, those features where desire struggled 
with patience. Then little Jessie spoke with 
childish eagerness : 

“I thought you looked as if you wanted some- 
thing. Didn’t you?” 

The girl shook her head with an unexpectant 
manner, and answered slowly : 

“They're good to look at, these things are. I 
was trying to learn them all by heart, so I could 
think them over ean and get just a little 
bit of Christmas that way. 

“Where do you live?” Mrs. Apthorp asked 
absently, holding her purse in her hand, with 
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some vague idea that that was the proper thing to 
say to children in the strect, before giving them 
anything. 

“At No. 10 Ontario Street, ma’am. My name 
is Katy Wilson.” 

“Well, Katy, you must buy yourself a bit of 
Christmas to remember my little girl by, for it 
was she who noticed you first;” and the stately, 
gracious lady, her heart moved still by the mem- 
ory of that golden hair which she could never roll 
round her fingers any more, drew from her well- 
filled porte-monnaie a five-dollar bill, and put it 
into the little cold fingers. Quick-coming tears 
choked the child, so that her thanks were not 
very distinct or coherent, but the lady was sat- 
isficd with the light that broke like a sunrise 
over the wistful face; and she hurried her little 
Jessie into the shop, out of the cold, piercing air. 

They had a great many things to buy, for Jes- 
sie and that golden-haired memory were the only 
household treasures at Mrs. Apthorp’s fireside ; 
and the money that could brighten those childish 
lips to smiling, or gladden the warm, pleasure- 
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loving, merry little heart, was deemed well-spent 
always. When they came out with their pur- 
chases, Jessie looked at the window, but Katy was 
gone. 

Five dollars! What a princely sum it seemed 
to patient, unexpectant little Katy! She held it 
a few moments in her hand after the beautiful 
lady and the gay, scarlet-cloaked child had gone 
into the store. What would it buy; or rather, 
what wouldn’t it buy? She looked at a sct of 
story-books in gay bindings,— at the dolls, — 
how she had always wanted a handsome doll! — 
at all the toys, and games, and dainties, each in 
turn. Then she remembered her home, where 
the coals were few; where her pale mother sewed 
from dawn to nightfall, growing paler every 
day; where they seldom saw meat from month’s 
end to month’s end, and butter, in these days of 
high prices, was an unknown luxury. She re- 
membered all these, and then she shut her eyes 
tight to wink away some tears, and resolutely 
turned her back upon the toy-shop. You think 
this was a little thing? — wait before you say so, 
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till you have turned away from temptation at half 
so great a sacrifice. 

She hurried home, breathless with eagerness. 
She went up stairs to the tidy room, which served 
them for all uses, and kneeling beside her mother, 
laid the moncy in her lap, and told her story. 

“And did you buy -yourself nothing?” her 
mother asked, laying down her work, and touch- 
ing the golden hair that rested against her knee 
with a tender, caressing motion; “did not any 
of the pretty things tempt you?” 

A bright blush crept over the tell-tale face. 

“Yes, they tempted me,” the child answered, 
“and I had to run away. ButI didn’t buy any- 
thing. It is for us to get coal and meat, and 
keep Christmas with to-morrow.” 

Her mother bent over her, and kissed her with 
a long, lingering kiss, such as the child used to 
think sometimes no other mother ever gave her 
little girl, dear and sweet enough to make up for 
a good many other lacks and losses. 

“It was the Heavenly Father who put it in the 
lady’s heart to give it to you, I think. Yes, 
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Katy, we will keep Christmas with it. If it had 
not come, we should have had nothing to make 
festival with.” 

By noon, next day, little Jessie Apthorp had 
worn the new a little off her pleasures and her 
playthings. She had had almost a surfeit of 
delights. Besides all the purchases of the day 
before—things she had asked for and been 
allowed to select as tokens of the season’s bounty 
—she had found on her Christmas-tree various sur- 
prises ; gifts from uncles, and aunts, and cousins, 
as well as from papa and mamma. She had 
passed a happy forenoon with them, but now, at 
mid-day, she sat with one of her new dolls in her 
lap, busy thinking a long, silent, earnest © think,” 
such as every one who knows children remembers 
now and then to have seen. At last her mother 
said, gavly: 

“What is the brown study about, darling?” 

“About littl Katy, mamma. I would rather 
than all the rest of my Christmas pleasures that 
you would let me go and carry her some of these 
pretty things. I have too many for one child, I 
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am sure; and you know how she looked into the 
window.” 

Mrs. Apthorp smiled. 

“I have forgotten where she lived, my little 


one.” 


*But J haven’t. It was No. 10 Ontario Street, 
she told you, and her name is Katy Wilson.” 

I wish I had a longer space in which to tell my 
story. I should like to show you by what pretty, . 
coaxing ways little Jessie’s point was carried,— 
how eagerly she sclected a basketful of gifts,— 
how bright her bonny face was as, by and by, 
the carriage whirled them away to the unfamiliar. 
precincts of Ontario Strect. By a little inquiry, 
they found the room where Mrs. Wilson was 
cooking her Christmas dinner. Then they rapped 
on the door, and Katy opened it. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she cried eagerly, “it 
is the little girl and the kind lady !” 

Mrs. Wilson came forward, heart and lips full 
of thanks, and asked them in. Jessie looked 
round with wondering eyes. Everything was as 
neat as hands could make it. There was nothing 
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to soil her dainty garments, but she had never 
seen sucha place. Accustomed to elegant draw- 
ing-rooms, where pictures flushed the walls with 
splendor, and statues gleamed, and silken sofas, 
and carven chairs, and great mirrors made up the 
impression of ease and elegance, this bare-looking 
room, which was chamber, and kitchen, and all, 
was a new revelation. She began to feel as if the 
. Christmas gifts she had brought would be worth- 
less, and it would be of no use to try and make 
Katy happy unless she could take her out of her- 
self, and give her a new home. Not that she 
felt all this as distinctly as you or I might, but it 
was all in her child’s heart, nevertheless. Mean- 
time her mamma had talked a little with Mrs. 
Wilson, and learned that she was a widow, with 
only her needle to keep at bay hunger and wretch- 
edness,— learned also that not one penny of the 
five dollars would Katy spend for her own pleas- 
ure. This latter part of the conversation caught 
Jessie’s ear, and she looked up im childish 


wonder. 


rd 
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“Didn’t she buy any candy, or books, or 
dollies, or anything ?” 

“No, not anything for herself. It all went to 
buy things we needed; and we have been thank- 
ing you and your mother, and the Heavenly 
Irather, who put such great kindness into your 
hearts, every moment this day.” 

Something made Jessie’s eyes dim just then, 
but she took the basket out of her mother’s hands, 
and tugged it over to Katy. 

“Then you'll like what I’ve brought you all the 
better. See! you'll have your bit of Christmas, 
after all.” 

And out of the basket she took a doll, some 
books with gay covers and bright pictures, a toy 
or two, and a whole box of dainty French. confec- 
tionery. 

“It’s all for you, every bit of it. Are you 
glad?” 

But Katy couldn’t answer. <A great burst of 
sobs and tears choked her voice; but her eyes 
shone, and her cheeks glowed, and even little 
Jessie guessed what the tears meant, and whis- 
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pered to her mother that she knew Katy wasn’t 
sorry, if she was crying. 

And so Katy Wilson had her “little bit of 
Christmas,” — a great, overflowing bounty of de- 
light and blessing it seemed to her; one she would 
never forget in all coming years, and which would 
help her to keep her faith in God’s love, and 
man’s love, and human brotherhood, even though 
sometimes all her life’s hopes should scem to go 
out “like lights over rainy seas.” 

That night, after the sumptuous Christmas din- 
ner was over, little Jessie Apthorp stood awhile 
in the glimmering twilight, with the crimson cur- 
tains falling around her, and the glow from the 
grate-fire flooding the room, and suffusing every- 
thing with its soft, rosy warmth,—stood in 
another deep “think,” which brightened her eyes, 
and formed her smiling lips into pleasant curves. 
At last she went to her mother, and leaned 
against her lovingly, and said very low and 
gently: 

“What a good day it has been, mamma! I 
know now what my Christmas verse meant,—‘It 
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is more blessed to give than to receive.’ I’m 
sure it was better a great deal than all my pres- 
ents to sce how glad Katy was over the things I 
could spare so well.” 

And her mother drew her into her lap and 
kissed her softly, and thought who had taken 
such little ones in His arms and blessed them, 
and scarcely wondered that he said, “Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


BENJIE. 


MM WARMOUTH had her foot on the 
highest step of her open wagon, and got 
down to go back again to the door of her cottage, 
and said : 

“Now, Helen, do be careful of Baby.” 

Somehow, her heart misgave her a little. It 
was such a cold, blustering, autumn day, and she 
was so unused to leaving her baby, even with 
Helen. She was what we call, here in New Eng- 
land, a stay-at-home body; and when her hus- 
band was there he always did all the family 
errands, and she only went to places where she 
could take her baby boy with her. There were 
thirteen years between him and his sister Helen — 
thirteen years, and four little graves of babies 
who in those years were born and died — and 
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after so much sorrow, such long waiting, this boy, 
this fat, dimpled little one, who seemed likely to 
live, was treasured as perhaps he would not have 
been in a household where the voice of one 
mourning for her children and refusing to be com- 
forted because they were not, had been less often 
heard. 

Helen understood this feeling, and shared it, 
as far as a gay girl of fourteen is likely to share 
the emotions of her elders. She loved Baby 
Benjie dearly, but it was not with the love of his 
father and mother. Deacon Warmouth had been 
sent for, a week before, to go and see his own 
mother, a very old lady, who lived with her mar- 
ried daughter in the distant West. The good 
mother was failing fast, and she wanted to see her 
son once more. ‘The deacon had started next day 
after the Ictter came. He expected to be gone 
two wecks, and somehow his heart also misgave 
him about Baby, when he went away, and his last 
words were : 

“Wife, don’t let anything happen to Benjie.” 

Since he went, business had accumulated which 
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could not be postponed till his return, —two 
churnings of butter to be sold, the molasses-jug 
and the oil-can to be replenished, and a dozen 
lesser wants besides. The village was two miles 
away, and with many a secret anxiety about Baby, 
Mrs. Warmouth had resolved to go there and do 
her errands. She had sent Helen after the near- 
est neighbor, a quarter of a mile off, to harness 
her steady-going old horse, and at last she had 
started, going back, as I said, from the very steps 
of the wagon, for a parting caution to Helen 
about little Benjie. 

Helen was not in her most amiable mood that 
afternoon. The thirteen years during which she 
had been an only child had done their best, or 
their worst, to spoil her. She was used to pleas- 
ing herself; and though she was helpful enough 
about her little brother sometimes, there were 
other times when she disliked giving up her own 
wishes for his comfort. This afternoon was one 
of them. She had borrowed a book which seemed 
to her of intense interest, and which she could 
only keep until the next day, because its owner, 
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a visitor in the neighborhood, was going to leave. 
She had meant to finish it, and now this interrup- 
tion had come, and she was not in the humor to 
bear it pleasantly. 

_ “Baby, indeed!” she muttered, as at last her 
mother drove away. “As if this were the only 
baby there ever was. Mother spoils him. Great, 
fat fellow, almost a year old, and doing nothing 
but creep, and wanting somebody to see to him 
all the time. He ought to begin to walk, and 
be taught to amuse himself. Maybe Z can teach 
him a little, to-day.” 

She took down a basket of spools and pictures, 
and such odds and ends of playthings as the 
domestic resources furnished, and sect Benjie on 
the floor, with the basket in front of him. He 
really was a very good baby indeed, and quite 
ready to do his best at self-entertainment. He 
began rattling the spools, and jingling a string 
of buttons, in the most amiable manner. Helen 
took her book and sat down to read. Just then 
the clock struck three. She turned page after 
page, with that absorbed, fascinated interest older 
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readers never know. She had an uneasy con- 
sciousness of Benjie all the time; but he did not 
cry, and she kept thinking she would finish this 
page, and this, and this, until at last the clock 
struck four. 

It startled her like the voice of an accusing 
angel. All this time gone —a whole hour—and 
she hadn’t looked at or spoken to Benjie. She 
put her book aside, and started up, like a guilty 
creature caught in sin. Where was the baby? 
No mortal was in the room but herself. The 
basket of toys was overturned on the floor, but 
there was no Benjie creeping about among the 
litter. The door into the back kitchen was just 
ajar. She sprang towards it and pushed it open. 
There was the baby, beside a pail of water that 
had been left standing in the corner. He had 
pulled himself up by it, and was sitting there on 
the floor, wetting the corner of his apron in it, 
and paddling and splashing about with his little 
fut hands. No wonder he had been quiet, for 
Baby Benjie, like every other baby, was “ pos~ 
sessed” to play in the water, and he had been 
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enjoying himsclf to the utmost limit of his infan- 
tile capacity. 

Helen rushed to him, and caught him up. She 
was actually dumb with terror. How long he 
had been there she did not know; but his little 
clothes were wet through, his hands were cold as 
icc, and even the woollen socks on his little feet 
were saturated with the water he had splashed over 
on the floor. She took him into the room where 
she had-been sitting, replenished the fire hurriedly, 
and then brought dry clothes for him throughout. 
He began, now that he was removed from his 
fascinating plaything, to fecl the discomforts of 
his plight, and to cry —a low, sad, wailing cry 
— which was torture to Helen. 

She took off all his clothes, rubbed him 
thoroughly, and dressed him again in soft, warm, 
clean garments. But she had a hopeless con- 
viction all the time that it would be of no use, — 
that the mischief was already done. He must 
have caught a cold which would kill him; there 
would be another little baby grave in their lot in 
the churchyard, and it would break her mother’s ~ 
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heart. Oh, if she could only die instead of 
Benjie ! 

Just when she had finished dressing him, and 
was walking back and forth with him in her arms, 
trying to hush his low, wailing cry, her mother 
came. Her quick glance noted in a moment 
Helen’s pale face, and the little heap of wet cloth- 
ing at the fire. 

“ What is it, daughter?” she asked, as she took 
her baby in her arms. 

And Helen told her the whole truth, keeping 
back nothing; trying in nowise to extenuate her 
fault. She expected a passionate outbreak of 
upbraiding, but, instead, her mother listened in 
dumb silence, only holding the baby closer to her 
breast. The silence was more tcrrible to Helen 
than any words would have been. She began to 
shiver with dread. 7 

“Mother, will he die, do you think? Have I 
killed him?” she asked, after a while. 

“God knows!” Mrs. Warmouth answered, sol- 
emnly. 

_ After a short time the little one, whom his 
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mother comforted, grew still. Helen made some 
tea, and got a supper which neither she nor her 
mother had the heart to eat. The evening wore 
away slowly. Benjie was a long while in going 
to sleep, but sleep came at last, and Helen and 
her mother put out the lights and lay down beside 
him. Helen thought she could not possibly close 
her eyes; but by and by drowsiness overcame 
her. Suddenly her mother woke her, and she 
heard the terrible rattling sound which has been 
the forerunner of so many deaths of the inno- 
cents. Mrs. Warmouth was strangely calm. 

“Benjie has the croup,” she said. “Two of my 
babies have died with it, and he will, probably. 
But I must have help. Could you go to Mr. 
Jackman’s, Helen, and get him to go for the 
doctor?” 

Helen, meantime, had been dressing herself 
swiftly. 

“That would take too much time,” she said. 
“TI know the way, and I will go for Dr. Blake. I 
shall be quicker than Mr. Jackman would.” 

She waited for no remonstrance. As she tied 
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her hood she glanced at the clock, — half-past 
eleven, and two minutes more. 

She went out into the silent night. Of the ter- 
rors of that lonesome, hurrying walk she never 
cared to speak. She felt as if God’s hand were 
upon her; as if her doom had overtaken her. It 
seemed to her, as she hurried on, that death, like 
a ghastly skeleton, was running a race with her. 
The town clock struck twelve as she rung Dr. 
Blake’s bell. In a moment a head was thrust out 
of an upper window, and she heard the doctor’s 
voice, asking who was there. 

“It is I, Helen Warmouth,” she said. “ Little 
Benjie bas the croup. Oh, hurry, doctor! he 
may be dead before you get there.” 

It was not more than three minutes before the 
doctor opened the door to her, his great-coat on, 
and a lantern in his hand. 

“You can hold the lantern while I harness —I 
won't be five minutes —and then Ill drive you 
back with me. Croup, did you say, and your 
father gone? We must save the little one; and 
we will, please God! And you came all the way 
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for me, on foot and oe this dark midnight. 
Good sister, you are.’ 

“Oh, don’t!” Helen cried, out of the very agony 
of her soul; “don’t; I am not a good sister. If 
he dies, I shall have killed him.” 

She told the doctor her story, as they drove 
fast through the night towards Benjie. He.could 
not help pitying her, when he saw how broken 
her heart was, — what a crushing load of remorse 
she would carry through life if the baby died. 

They reached the gate at last, and hurried up 
to the house. As they opened the door, they 
heard the sound that had rung first in Mrs. War- | 
mouth’s ears its awful note of warning, — the ter- 
rible, labored breathing of croup. Then he was 
not dead —thank God—thank God! -Helen 
tried to say it aloud, but the words choked her. 
She stood by — while the doctor took Benjie in 
his arms and examined him— with white face, 
and limbs that shook so she had to hold on to the 
bed for support. At length, with a long breath 
of relief, he gave the baby back to his mother. 

“I think we can save him,” he said, hopefully. 
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“It is not the worst form of croup; but no know- 
ing what it might have become if this brave girl 
hadu’t come after me.” . 

For the next half-hour they worked, all three, 
as those who were fighting with a subtle and 
vigilant foe. But after awhile the reward came, 
and little Benjie lay in his mother’s arms, ex- 
hausted, perhaps, but asleep, and at rest. 

All the way, as she hurried on her midnight 
errand, Helen had said, over and over, one wild 
prayer: 

©QO Father in heaven, take me in his stead, I 
pray Thee. Do with me what Thou wilt, but 
spare Benjie.” 

And Benjie was spared. The doctor said he 
was out of danger, and even his mother, as she 
hugged him to her breast, saw that the worst was 
over, and sobbed above him her thanksgivings. 

As for Helen, her heart was too full to bear the 
presence of even kindliest eyes. She went away 
by herself into the dark, and knelt down before 
the Father in heaven. Her lips were dumb, but 
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she knew the cry she could not utter would reach 
His ears. 

She heard Dr. Blake go away at last, and then 
she went back into the room. Her mother had 
laid the baby down, and stood silently looking at 
him. Helen went up to her, and stood a silent 
moment beside her. Then, somehow, she found 
strength to say: 

* Mother, if he had died I never could have 
asked you to forgive me. But now that he will 
live, won’t you forgive me some time, and love 
me again as you used to?” 

“I should have forgiven you in any case, my 
daughter. Could I hope for God to forgive me, 
if I were merciless toward my child?” and stoop- 
ing, she left the kiss of forgiveness on Helen’s 
forehead. 

“But you'll never trust Baby with me again, 
will you?” 

“TI think I shall never be afraid to, now. I 
believe you have learned your lesson for life.” 

And truly Helen had. I think no temptation 
on earth could ever have induced her to run the 
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risk of having that night’s misery repeated. The 
next day she watched Benjie with a solicitude 
more anxious even than his mother’s. The only 
remaining consequence of his exposure was a 
slight cold, which inclined him to fretfulness. 
But the pains Helen took to amuse him made him 
a very happy baby in spite of it. 

The next week, Deacon Warmouth came home. 
He had reached his mother in time to receive her 
blessing, and close her eyes. But he had left her 
in her lonely Western grave, with strange, bright 
blossoms nodding, and prairie grasses waving 
round it, and come back for comfort to the Lit- 
tle New England home, where his loved ones 
waited. 

He met his wife and Helen with tender 
greetings, but he looked beyond them as he 
asked : 

“ Where is Benjie?” 

Helen lifted the little fellow from his cradle, 
and carried him, fresh and bright from his baby 
slumber, to his father’s arms; and then, as she 
stood there and saw the fulness of his content, 
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her tears began to fall fast, and, stealing to her 


mother’s side, she whispered : 
*Oh, mother, mother, what if there had been 


no Benjie for him to see?” 


A CHILD’S GOOD WORK. 


HAT does she want, mamma? Only look! 
her basket is bigger than she is.” 

Mrs. Oliver looked out of the dining-room 
window, and “she” proved to be a little creature, 
eight or nine years old, perhaps, judging from 
her face, but no larger than a well-grown child 
of six; with a huge basket on her arm, which 
she could just carry, as she trudged over the 
slippery sidewalk. 

It was vacation time with Madge, and having 
exhausted her in-door sources of amusement, she 
was speculating on the passers-by, when this lit- 
tle waif arrested her attention. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried again, with eager 
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voice, “just see her. She isn’t so large as I am, 
and she’s stopping here for cold pieces.” 

“Well, Bridget will know what to give her,” 
Mrs. Oliver said, going back to her work, a piece 
of fine stitching, to which she was devoting the | 
best energies of herself and her sewing-machine. 

They heard Bridget open the door, and say, 
not unkindly, that there was nothing to give this 
morning; and then, before she could shut it, 
Madge sprang into the hall, and dropped some- 
thing into the great empty basket. The girl 
looked at it, and the color came to her cheeks, 
and a tear, which yet meant something besides 
sorrow, to her great, entreating eyes. She tried 
to say something, but her voice failed her, and 
Bridget shut the door, and Madge went back into 
the dining-room to her mother. Mrs. Oliver 
looked round inquiringly. 

“It was my rose, mamma. I gave it to her. 
I would have asked you, but I was afraid Bridget 
would shut the door before I got there; and she 
was such a little body, it seemed too bad to send 
her away without anything.” 
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“But your rose, dear, that Aunt Emily brought 
you this morning! the child couldn’t eat that.” 

Madge laughed. 

“I don’t know, mamma. You'd have thought 
she could, if you’d seen the hungry way she 
looked at it. I don’t believe she sees a flower 
once ayear. You don’t know how glad she was 
to get it.” 

“Well, pet, it was your own. Im not blam- 
ing you; only I fancy the little vagrant would 
have liked some cookies better.” 

“Tl give her them to-morrow morning, if I 
may; but all the same, [m sure, she liked the 
rose best.” 

“Judging others by yourself, childie, —an old 
trick of human nature, which does not always 
result in righteous judgment;” and then Mrs. 
Oliver stopped, bethinking herself that she was 
talking to Madge, as mothers of only children 
are so apt to do, in a strain beyond her years. 

The next morning, bright and early, Madge 
was at her post at the window; and at about the 
same hour as the day before she saw the “little 
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vagrant,” as her mother had called her, coming 
down the street. The child glanced up at the 
house with a look of expectation, and then, the 
moment she saw Madge, blushed painfully. 
Poor little waif,—she was able to encounter 
kitchen-maids and their cold charity right val- 
iantly ; but when she saw a child —like herself 
in years only, type of all that nature meant and 
circumstance forbade her to be—she began to 
realize the humiliation of her position. She 
could stop at other doors, not at this one, where 
a glimpse of beauty and fragrance had fallen into 
her basket as if from tender skies. 

But Madge, provided with cookies, and bent 
on the delight of being a little Lady Bountiful, 
was not to be baffled. She beckoned from the 
window, and then opened the door herself. 

“It’s cookies this morning,” she said gayly.. 
“Mamma thought you would have liked them 
better yesterday. Should you?” 

The little vagrant lifted her big dark eyes shyly 
to take note of this child, so different in all out- 
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ward circumstances from herself, and yet a very 
child still. Then she shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “cookies are good, but I’ve 
had them before, now and then; and I never had 
a rose before, never in all my life. I’ve looked 
at them in the store-windows, and wanted them; 
and mother said if Icould only get to the place 
where she lived when she was little, I could pick 
them thicker than blackberries.” 

“That would be in summer,” Madge said, 
smiling. “Neither roses nor blackberries grow 
out of doors in these bleak days.” 

“Yes, in summer. Summer means something 
more than being warm enough, I s’pose, to folks 
who live where the roses are.” 

Just then a voice called, * Madge, — girlie!” 
and Madge had to shut the door and go in. 

But all that morning, she was ina brown study. 
It was not until after lunch was over that she 
took her little rocking-chair, and sat down very 
close to her mother indeed; and began, in her 
wise, old-fashioned way, which sometimes touched 
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and sometimes amused the home people who 
loved her so well: 

“Mamma, don’t you think we'd all be glad, 
when we die, if we'd done something for some- 
body ?” 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” sounded 
through Mrs. Oliver’s thought, like a solemn 
echo, as she bent to kiss her child. 

“Yes, Madge, I think we should.” 

“And, please, mamma, I want to do something, 
though I am a little girl. Ive been thinking 
about the rubber boots I wore last winter and out- 
grew; and the hood that was so faded I didn’t 
want to wear it this year, and you said I needn't; 
and the stockings that you darned all you wanted 
to; and my last winter’s dress, that hangs up- 
stairs. The little girl is smaller than I am, 
mamma, and I know she could wear them all; 
and oh, if you would let me give them to her! 
Of course it would be your doing for her, and 
not mine; only, maybe, it would be just a little 
bit mine, because I thought of it, and I shouldn’t 
be sorry when the time came to die.” 
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Mrs. Oliver's heart was full, and a mist 
blinded her eyes, just then. She thought of the 
time when the Great King would reckon up His 
jewels. Would He account this darling of hers 
worthy to shine among them? Madge had been 
her comfort always, her good child, — was it not 
such a little one of whom, long ago, under the 
blue Judean skies, setting her in the midst of the 
people, the Master said, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven”? 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, at last, very quictly, 
“you may give her the things, if they will fit her; 
and it will be a great deal your doing, for the 
thought and the plan are all yours.” 

A happy, eager child Madge was that afternoon, 
when her mother allowed her to help to collect 
the garments, and see the stitches taken in them, 
here and there, to make them comfortable; for 
Mrs. Oliver believed in giving away things ready 
for use. 

And the next morning, when she was allowed 
to call in the poor little waif, and exhibit her 
treasures, when she found that they all fitted, and 
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would all be welcome and uscful, of the two 
happy children I really think Madge was the 
happier, for a higher than human wisdom has 
pronounced it more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 


It was on this occasion that Mrs. Oliver first. 


made the little waif’s acquaintance. She had seen 
her from the window before; noting only, with 
her near-sighted eyes, how small she was. Now 
she saw, in addition, that the face which had 
interested Madge was no common one. Sensitive 
lips, dark gray eyes full of expression, features 
as clearly cut as some old cameo found in a 
Roman ruin, clean hands, aye, and clean clothes, 
_too, thin and patched as they were; it was hard 
to reconcile all these with the beggar’s basket. 

“What is your name?” she asked, kindly. 

* Susie Barton, ma’am.” 

“And are there many of you at home?” 

* Mother and me, that’s all;” and the sensitive 
face crimsoned, and, as if almost against her own 
will, she cried, earnestly, even passionately : 
“Don’t think I’m used to going round with this 
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basket. Father died three years ago; and ever 
since, mother’s taken care of us, doing work for 
the shops. But they paid small wages, and she 
never could get much ahead, and two months ago 
she went out in that awful snow-storm to carry 
her work home, and took cold. She kept on 
working till she got sick abed, and couldn’t work 
any longer. There was nobody to help us, and 
we sold all we could get along without; and at 
last I had to come out with this,” and she looked 
down at her basket. 

“Would you like to have me go home with 
you, Susie, and see what I can do for your 
mother?” 

The child’s face kindled eagerly. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, and then she blushed 
again; “you are not used to such places. It’s a 
very poor one, indeed.” 

“That will neither harm nor frighten me,” Mrs. 
Oliver answered, as she went away to put on her 
bonnet. 

The lady’s heart was tender, and her sympathies 
were strong. The one lack was, that she had not 
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yet Icarned to open her eyes to what was going 
on around her. But for Madge, little Susic 
might have trudged by forever, with her big 
empty basket and her pathetic face, and Mrs. 
Oliver would never have thought of inquiring 
into her condition; still, now that the work was 
begun, she entered into it eagerly. 

She found everything just as the little waif 
had represented it. The room, despoiled of 
almost every article of comfort, was yet neat. 
The mother was indeed very ill, too much so to 
be tempted even by the basket of dainties which 
her visitor had carricd. She had tasted n» nour- 
ishment for two days, she said—nothing but 
water — that was all she wanted, but she was 
thirsty all the time. The thirst, the flushed face, 
and parched lips, and racking cough, all suggested 
lung fever. Mrs. Oliver felt the need of im- 
mediate medical advice. Happily it was not far 
to seek. Her husband was a physician, —the 
poor man’s doctor, as some of his brother practi- 
tioners called him, in jocular allusion to the large 
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number of his patients who paid no fees. So she 
promised a call from him, and went away. 

He met her at her own door, just returned 
from his morning round of visits, and she told 
him her story at once. He drew on the glove he 
had pulled off. 

“But dinner will be ready in a few moments, 
John.” 

“And according to your account this Mrs. Bar- 
ton is ready and waiting,” he answered, checr- 
fully. 

An hour afterwards he came back in a close 
carriage. He ran up the steps, and his wife met 
him at the door, with inquiring eyes. 

“T’ve brought back my patient, Margaret. It 
was the only thing todo. She would have died 
there. You were saying the other day you wanted 
a good person to help Bridget round the house, 
and to sew. Get this woman well, and keep her 
in that capacity. You couldn’t do better. I 
know her of old; I tended her husband in his 
last sickness, and have lost sight of them since.” 

So the widow Barton was brought into the doc- 
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tor’s comfortable house, and installed in his wife’s 
second best spare chamber; and they tended her 
there, those Christian souls, as if: she had been 
their sister. 

As for Susie, she thought she had found par- 
adise, and that Madge was the brightest of its 
angels. The happy days of peace and plenty 
went by her, and she lived through them like a 
child in a dream, with only one thought which 
troubled her, now and then, likea nightmare, — 
the thought that when her mother got better she 
should have to go away, go back to the old life 
of penury and privation. 

*T think Iam almost well, now,” Mrs. Barton 
said, one spring morning, when the doctor’s wife 
went into herroom. “I must goto work. Ihave 
burdened you long enough — too long — only, for 
Susie’s sake, you will not be sorry to think you 
have saved my life.” 

And thereupon came the unfolding of the doc- 
tor’s plan, the proposition that had waited for her 
recovery. Mrs. Barton listened breathlessly. A 
home, such a home, for her and Susie, — such em- 
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ployment, which suited so well, which she would 
undertake so gladly! There was but one answer 
to be made; and she could not make that, for the 
rush of joyful sobs which choked her. 

So the poor little waif was a waif no longer, 
and never needed to go out again with the basket 
bigger than herself. Home, and rest, and shelter 
wooed and waited for her and her mother; and it 
all came through Madge’s loving, tender heart and 


watchful eyes. 
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WHAT BIRDIE DID. 


‘NEVER knew what made them call the child 

Birdie. He certainly couldn’t sing, and just 
as clearly he couldn’t fly. He preferred beefsteak 
to worms, and candy to canary seed, as articles of 
diet, and his proper name was Nathaniel Thorn- 
dike. Perhaps, after all, that was why they called 
him Birdie. Nathaniel was such an absurdly long 
name for such an absurdly short boy —shorter 
even than other boys five years old —a little dump- 
ling of a fellow, with cheeks as round and red as 
cherries, and eyes as bright as beads. 

They all disagreed about Birdie’s mission in 
life, — Birdie’s family, I mean, when I say “all.” 
It consisted of father, mother, sister Nell and 
grandmother. 

(195) 
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Papa thought his boy had come into the world 
just to bear down the good old name of Thorn- 
dike, —to be “papa’s little man” now, and by 
and by papa’s representative and successor in the 
good old business which had outlasted three gen- 
erations of Nathaniel Thorndikes already. Mean- 
time he acknowledged that he was of use in 
keeping things from spoiling, so he gave him an 
extra helping of pudding at dinner, and brought 
him oranges as round and almost as big as 
Birdie’s own head. 

Mamma didn’t dare to look forward. She 
never forgot Birdie’s brother, who had stayed 
with her seven years, and then been sent for 
by the Heavenly Father. Who knew how long 
before the white-winged angel, who had carried 
her oldest born away, might come for Birdie 
also? Meantime she was sure he was there to 
be made a good boy of, as well as to be loved. 
So she tried to make him all that he ought to 
be, and to keep herself from spoiling him by 
over-induleence. But, above all, she loved him ; 
and could he go very far wrong, knowing that? 
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Sister Nell had her own theory also. She 
really thought Birdie was born to break things, — 
a sort of appointed minister of destruction in 
the household, whose endless work it was to 
turn order into chaos—who would never tol- 
erate dolls with heads on them—who was op- 
posed on principle to whole slates, and sound 
tea-sets, and uncracked china mugs— who took 
the bark out of barking dogs, and opened every- 
thing to see how the inside was made. 

I must confess there was a good deal in 
Birdie’s daily life to bear out Nell’s theory; still 
grandmother Thorndike opposed it stoutly. Every 
one met with accidents sometimes, she said; and 
when Nell averred that sometimes wasn't every 
moment in the day, grandmother was very busy 
untying a paper of peppermints, and appeared 
to be suddenly deaf. Grandmother was sure that 
Birdie came into the world to eat candy and have 
a good time, and she helped him to the best of 
her ability to accomplish those grand aims of his 
existence. I wonder if she wasnt very much 
like every one else’s grandmother? 
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Birdie himself grandly disregarded this conflict 
of opinions about him. Like other absolute mon- 
‘archs, his chief aim was to enjoy himself; and 
he usually succeeded, except when some extra 
piece of naughtiness made his mamma sad; and 
on such occasions the ready tears came to his 
own little bright eyes, and his clinging arms held 
her neck fast until he could kiss her into smiling 
again. 

One day Birdie thought he would take a walk. 
It was a bright summer morning, and his mamma 
was very busy getting ready to go out of town. 
Half-a-dozen great arks of trunks stood round 
her room. Sister Nell had gone to school, and 
grandma was in her own chamber looking over 
her caps and neck-handkerchiefs, though Mrs. 
Thorndike supposed she was down stairs. Not 
to disguise the matter by smooth phrases, Birdie 
was making an unmitigated nuisance of himself. 
He wanted to help pack, and he caught up his 
father’s boots from the corner, and plumped them 
right into his mamma’s tray of delicate laces and 
freshly-ironed under-sleeves. When they were 
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snatched out hastily, and mamma spoke to him 
more sharply than her wont, he put up his lips 
for a kiss. 

“Birdie didn’t mean to be naughty, — only 
wanted to help. Birdie help better now.” 

His next move was to put the indiscriminate 
contents of a toilet table—brushes, pomade, 
cold cream, tooth-paste-—all into the bandbox 
already occupied by mamma’s best white lace 
bonnet. She did not notice this at first, and 
Birdie thought he had achieved a success. So 
he grew more industrious. Ribbons, trinkets, 
fans, followed the pomades and brushes in hot 
haste. Presently his mother looked round with 
one scream of dismay, and sprang to her band- 
box. — | 

“Birdie Thorndike, what are you doing? You 
have spoiled my bonnet, and made more mischief, 
besides, than I can undo in an hour. Go down 
stairs to your grandmother this moment, and 
don’t let me see you again until I’ve done packing.” 

Birdie began to think it was hard times; but 
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he rallied his forces, and put up his little mouth 
for a kiss. 

“Please kiss once,” he said, “and say ‘God 
bless Birdie !’” | 

“No, I won't kiss, and I won’t say anything 
to such a naughty boy; but go down stairs.” 

Birdie gave a sigh as deep and prolonged as 
such a little body could, and turned away. Down 
stairs he went; but no grandmother was there. 
Drawing-room and sitting-room were alike un- 
tenanted. Then it was that Birdie thought he 
would take a walk. He had never been out alone 
in his life, except in the big yard of the country 
farm-house where the family passed their summers ; 
but he had long felt a secret indignation at the 
idea of some one being set to mount guard over 
him every time he went anywhere. Now his 
little heart swelled with hope and ambition. He 
would show mamma that he could go out alone, 
that he could take care of himself, and not make 
any one any trouble, either. 

So he climbed into a chair, and took down his 
little hat from the hat-tree. The hall door was 
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open, for Bridget had been washing down the 
steps, and had not yet come in. Birdie looked 
out cautiously. She stood two doors off, talking 
to a neighboring house-maid. 

Her back was towards him, and if he hurried 
on fast he thought she would not see him. He 
must get off this street quickly, or he feared 
he should be ingloriously seized and brought back 
again. So on he walked, as fast as his little 
feet would carry him, and Bridget never looked 
round at all. | 

Mrs. Thorndike went on with her packing to 
much better advantage. She emptied her band- 
box, took out her bonnet, and found that nothing 
had specked its whiteness. It was bent into 
shapelessness, to be sure, but she soon remedied 
that, and finding her millinery safe, her heart 
began to soften over poor Birdie. 

*Dear little fellow!” she said to herself, “he 
did not mean to be naughty. He only wanted to 
help. I ought to have kissed him, and swid ‘God 
bless you!’ I think I never will be impatient with 
him again;. I’m always so vexed with myself 
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afterwards. Ive half a mind to call him back 
now, but that would be foolish, when he and I 
are both better off as itis. Jsuppose grandma 
has him in her lap, telling him stories and giving 
him peppermints.” 

So she worked on hurriedly, for almost two 
hours, scarcely realizing how the time passed, and 
only thinking carelessly once or twice how still 
Birdie was, how contented grandma must be 
making him. At last she lifted up her head, and 
grandma herself stood in the door-way. 

*'Why, where’s Birdie?” Mrs. Thorndike asked. 

“Birdie? why, I’m sure I don’t know! I 
thought he was here with you. I’ve been in my 
own room all the morning.” 

* And I sent him down stairs nearly two hours 
ago, I should think, supposing you were there. 
What can he be doing?” 

Mrs. Thorndike got up hastily, and went down. 
She looked into drawing-room and sitting-room, 
as Birdie had done before, and found them, as he 
had, both empty. Then down into the basement. 
Bridget was quietly setting the table in the dining- 
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room, and Katy as composedly getting dinner in 
the kitchen. | 

“Girls, where is Birdie?” 

“Birdie? I haven’t seen him since morning, 
Bridget answered. 

“Nor you, Katy?” 

“No, ma’am. Sure I thought he was upstairs, 


” 


wid yersilf.” 

Mrs. Thorndike hurried upstairs, sick at heart, 
and looked into every nook and corner. Then 
back again, with frightened face. 

“He isn’t in the house. Has the outside door 
been opened this morning?” 

*Yes’m. I had it open while I washed the steps.” 

“ And did you go away from them?” 

“Not for five minutes. I just stepped along to 
speak to Mary Finn, and was back again in just 
about no time.” | 

“Birdie must have gone out, then.” Mrs. 
Thorndike’s voice struggled up through something 
which seemed to choke her. She had brought 
her bonnet down stairs in her hand, and tied it 
on mechanically while she spoke. “Never mind 
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the: dinner,” she said. “Grandma will keep 
house. Katy, you must go down town for Mr. 
Thorndike; and, Bridget, you must hunt for 
Birdie. Come with me.” 

In starting, there was but one clew to follow. 
He could not have gone by Bridget unnoticed, 
and he was bright enough to know it. He must 
have gone down the street the other way. So the 
mother started on to find him. She sent Bridget 
to two or three of the nearest police-stations, to 
see if he had been heard from, and to start some 
one in pursuit; but she herself walked on where 
she thought he must have walked before her. 
Fortunately, his attire was somewhat fanciful, and 
therefore marked, —a white suit, embroidered 
heavily with red, a wide, red sash across his 
shoulder, and knotted at his waist, and a white 
hat, with a red ribbon, and long, floating ends. 

She stopped at the first corner, and asked a 
lady, sitting sewing at a window, if she had seen 
a little boy go by there, with long, golden curls, 
dressed all in red and white. 

Yes, the lady had seen him nearly two hours 
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ago, and noticed him because he was such a hand- 
some little fellow, and looked so small and dainty 
to be pushing on all alone. She had been half 
tempted to speak ta@fim ; but he seemed so happy 
and secure, that she didn’t. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“That way, down that street.” 

At the next corner she asked again. He had 
been seen there, too, chasing through the street a 

curly little dog. 

A block or two more, and again she traced 
him, this time in hot pursuit of a hand-organ with 
a monkey. 

Poor little fellow! She knew just how dog 
and monkey had led him on, up and down, up 
and down, and all the time farther from home and 
love! She had traced him far toward the business 
part of the town at last. Everywhere, it chanced, 
some one had scen him, —some one had noticed 
the golden curls, and the gay red and white 
suit of the little boy too small to be out alone. 
Would she ever, ever have him in her arms 
again? Qh, if he would only come back, he 
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should be welcome to build all her dresses, and 
laces, and bonnets, into a tower of Babel ! 

At last, at a street-corner, she asked again, —a 
street so thronged with passcg-by that she almost 
feared to lose trace of him here; but even here, 
feminine eyes had taken note of Birdie. 

“Yes, I saw him,” a good-natured girl an- 
swered. “Bless his little heart, he was going as 
' fast as his little legs could carry him, right out 
towards the railroad. I thought somebody was 
following him, and I was so busy I didn’t watch 
him long.” 

Right out towards the railroad! Mrs. Thorn- 
dike’s heart beat so wildly that she feared she 
could get no farther. She held on by the area 
railing, and uttered one cry to God, — no words, 
but just a longing cry, like that of a child awak- 
ing in the dark. Then she drank a glass of water 
which the girl had brought her, and went on, more 
dead than alive. 

’ What but a miracle could have saved him,— her 
-boy, her boy? And she remembered that she 
t would not kiss him, would not say “God bless 
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Birdie!” She felt as if she were groping like a 
snail, but in truth she almost flew. Drawing near 
the place, she shut her eyes a moment, then 
opened them. There, right on the track, she saw 
alittle suit, gorgeous with white and red, — a head 
crowned with long, golden curls, glittering bravely 
in the sunshine. Right on the track, and already 
an express-train thundering in the distance. She 
staggered on, and stretched out her hands. The 
very instant that she caught her boy, and held 
him out of danger, the train whizzed by within 
six inches of her feet. 

The whirl and jar dazed her, tired and over- 
strained as she was. She sank down, blind and 
helpless, beside the track, and then she felt two 
little arms cling about her neck, as she had feared 
they might never cling again, and heard a little 
voice sweeter than the harmony of all the spheres : 

“Poor mamma tired? Birdie ’ll take her home. 
Birdie knows how,—Birdie took a walk, and 
came here all alone, mamma, every step, all 
mineself.” | 

Poor little mannikin! Not a thought was in 
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his heart of the terror he had caused. It was so 
good and natural to sce mamma, that he never 
tried to account for her presence now; only he 
saw she was tired, and he, papa’s man, was ready 
to take her home. | 

She got up, at last, and holding her little boy 
close, went on a few rods farther to the station, 
where a dozen carriages were drawn up in expec- 
tation of the train. Entering one of them, she 
gave her directions; and then sitting back in it, 
with Birdie in her arms, all her nerves seemed 
to relax, and she began to cry. Birdie nestled 
closer. 

“Don’t be vexed with Birdie any more!” he 
said. “Kiss him now, and say ‘God bless 
Birdie !’” 

“Mamma is not angry with Birdie. Mamma 
thinks she never shall be angry with her little boy 
again, —never again. God bless Birdie!” 

But I have told you what Birdie did. What 
matter for the rest, — for the commotion at home, 
the welcome of papa, and grandmother, and 
sister Nell? Birdie was the hero of the occasion 
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for once, and they were all too glad to get him — 
back, even to insinuate that he had done wrong to 
run away. Papa praised him for a little man that 
knew how to make his way in the world, — grand- 
mother gave him unlimited caresses and unlimited 
peppermints,— sister Nell let him take all her 
playthings, and I think would have found hima 
hammer to break them with, if he had wished, — 
and as for mamma, her heart was so full that she 
could find no voice for it but praise and thanks- 
giving; and I don’t know how many times that 
day she said, “God bless Birdie !” 


JANIE LEECH’S ANGEL. 


WOMAN dressed in a skimped gown of 
faded black, and a thin, rusty shawl, went 
wearily down the steps of a handsome brown 
stone house on a fashionable street. Her feet 
had trod more lightly when she went up; but 
now the chilly air of the gray November day 
seemed to have pierced to her bones, and stiffened 
them. The sky overhead looked cold and pitiless. 
She glanced up once at its leaden hue, and then 
drew her thin shawl closer. The east wind blew 
in her teeth, as she went across the city, —a 
wind full of penetrating damp. Once she said, 
out loud : 
“If only it wasn’t the day before Thanks- 
giving!” 
(211) 
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Then a passer-by, looking curiously at her, 
recalled her to a sense of her surroundings, and 
she moved on again in silence. People with 
. quick steps went by her— out-of-town people, 
hurrying to the Worcester depot, and carrying 
purchases with them—people with the air of 
brightness and expectation a coming festival 
brings out, even in our quiet New-England folks. 
They all had something, it scemed, to expect, 
something to hope for, and she,— well, God 
knew ! | | 

At last she reached a house on Albany Street, 
entered it, and climbed up two flights of stairs, 
with the same stolid, dejected air. She took a 
key out of her pocket, opened a door, and went 
in. There was a little, joyful cry, in three differ- 
ent keys; and the children she had locked in 
there when she went away, for safe keeping, ran 
to meet her: a pair of twin boys, four years 
old, and a still little girl of eight, who, mere 
baby as she seemed herself, had been left in 
charge of the younger babies. The mother bent 
over and gathered the twins into her arms. 
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“Oh, my children, my children!” she cried, 
bitterly, “if I hadn’t you, I could bear it all, — 
only if I hadn’t you, my heart would break.” 

They snuggled into her bosom, poor little 
things, and patted her cheeks, and tried to kiss 
the tears away, and the eight-years-old girl stood 


by, waiting thoughtfully and patiently till her 
turn came. [ think you would have thought that 
little child —so unnaturally grave and care-taking 
for her years—the saddest sight of it all. She 
was never likely to have any youth. All day she 
had the other two to amuse, and keep out of mis- 
chief; and already she was the confidant of all her 
poor mother’s perplexities. After awhile, when 
Joe and Jack were still, she asked quietly : 

“Didn't Mrs. Alderby pay you, mother?” 

*No, dear. She would if she had been there, 
I suppose. But she was gone out of town to 
spend Thanksgiving, and she hadn’t left any word 
about my work ;—strange, too, for she charged 
me to bring it home by to-day. I wouldn't feel 
so hard about it if she had been a young thing 
that didn’t know what it was to have other folks 
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to look out for. But Mrs. Alderby has had 
children of her own in her arms, and it seems as 
though she might a’ taken some thought for mine. 
It wasn’t so ‘bad in war-time. Then folks did try 
some to help soldiers’ wives; but they don’t need 
any more fightin’ done now, and soldiers’ wives 
is soldiers’ widows; and they think the debt 
is all paid when they give us eight dollars a 
month. I guess, if they tried to feed four mouths 
on it, they’d find that it didn’t go far toward 
taking the place of a good, strong man, that used 
to earn his three dollarsaday. But there it is, — 
the danger’s gone by, and they forget all about 
the dead men in their graves. And to-morrow’s 
Thanksgiving, and we’ve nothing on hand but 
a few potatoes to roast, and some coals to cook 
em with. Well, thank God! we needn’t starve, 
but it just breaks my heart to think how we used 
to keep Thanksgivings when your father was 
here.” : 

She had talked on—out of her poor, sore 
heart — to that quiet little child, just as she would 
have done to an older listener; and little Janie 
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seemed to understand the whole, as well as if she 
had been eighteen instead of eight. She went up 
to her mother, and kissed her, and smoothed her 
hair, with a touch of protecting tenderness that 
would have been amusing if it had not been so 
infinitely sad. 

“Let me think,” she said, with her quaint air of 
grave consideration; “to-morrow’l be Thanks- 
giving.” 

The mother laughed a hysterical, bitter laugh, 
as she answered : 

* Thanksgivin’ don’t mean much for us, child,— 
never has, since father went away.” 

“No, but maybe it might make some one feel 
kinder, — pity us more. Mother, I want to put 
on my things and go out.” 

*Not to beg, child. Harry Leech’s wife hasn’t 
come to that yet. Don’t ask me.” 

“No, mother, not to beg, I don’t mean that. 
But just let me go. You know it’s safe. I never 
lose my way. I feel just as if I could find some 
kind person who would give you some work, and, 
because it’s Thanksgiving time, pay you before 
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you do it. I want to try, any way. Jet me, 
mother, if it’s only for their sakes;” and she 
pointed to the twin boys crouching close to the 
fire, and playing with some bits of kindling. 

“You may try, Janic, just to make you easy, 
but I know itll do no good. It’s most night, so 
don’t stay long. You'll find out, pretty soon, it’s 
no use tryin’, and then you'll be ready to come 
back.” 

Mrs. Leech always ended by giving up to the 
child, in just that fashion. Janie had her father’s 
quiet strength of will, and she was sure to be the 
ruling spirit in that household. The mother put 
on the little cloak which papa had got his dar- 
ling, when he came home on furlough; toe short, 
now, in the sleeves — scant, indeed, everywhere, 
but still thick and warm —tied a hood round the 
womanly little face, and the child started. 

She hurried out to Washington Street, and 
walked up town till she came to arow of handsome 
houses. She had expected to meet some one to 
whom she would have the courage to speak ; but 
she walked on and on, for the right one did not 
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seem to come, and her courage began to fail her. 
Every one looked hurried, or tired, or careless. 
But at last, as I said, she came to those houses. 
She had nothing to do with them,— she had meant 
to tell her story to some strect listencr, out on 
Thanksgiving errands. But she looked up —she 
could not help it—at those windows, with their 
elegant curtains of lace and silk, through which 
she could catch glimpses of beauty. And in one 
of them she saw a face, — such a young, lovely, 
tender face! She felt her little beauty-loving 
heart flutter with delight. Oh, if that gentle 
lady would come out on the street, she would 
dare to speak to her/ Just then the young lady 
happened to look down, and met the childish 
eyes gazing up at her with such wistful admira- 
tion,— met them and smiled, half unconsciously, 
perbaps. 

That smile decided Janie Leech. She stepped 
up to the door and rang the bell. A brisk girl 
opened it, with an air of preoccupation. 

“I wish to speak to the beautiful lady I saw at 
the window,” the child said, humbly. Very timid, 
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again, she was, now that her first rash step had 
been taken. 

“Tell me your errand, and I'll speak to her.” 

“Td rather see her,” Janie answered, steady of 
purpose, but faint at heart. 

“Well, I don’t think you can; she’s busy.” 

“Oh yes, she can!” and a door opened sud 
denly, revealing the splendors of such a room as 
Janie Leech had never even dreamed of before ; 
and the young, beautiful face looked out. “Don’t 
send her away, Kate. Come here, child, and tell 
me what you wanted to say.” 

And she beckoned the little girl into the draw- 
ing-room, and shut the door, leaving Kate in the 
‘ hall, devoured with wondering curiosity. 

Janie Leech told her story all through, with 
straightforward simplicity, and at the end of it 
she said : 

“You see we don’t want to beg,—only if 
mother could get some work, and any one would 
pay her beforehand, so we could keep Thanks- 
giving a little more as we used to.” 
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She looked up, as she paused, and saw tears in 
the eyes of the beautiful lady. 

“We are made kindred, little Janie, by a great 
sorrow,” she whispered, softly. “One I loved as 
I shall never love any one again in this world, 
died in the same battle in which your father fell. 
I try not to let my great loss make my life cold 
and selfish, but to live as he would have wished, 
and I shall be making an offering to his memory 
if I can show kindness to the widow and orphans 
of one of his comrades. May I go home with 
you, and sce your mother?” 

“Oh, thank you, yes, ma’am, if you will!” and 
Janie glanced at the lady’s soft, rich silk, and 
elegant adornments, and said, hesitatingly, with 
a deep blush: “It isn’t a very nice place, you 
know — 113 Albany Street.” 

“All the more reason, then, that I should go 
there, since the family of a soldier in the 44th 
are living in it,” the lady answered, cheerfully. 

Then she went upstairs to put on her things, 
and arrange for a servant to come after her; 
then down again, away with little Janie by her 
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side, through the dull, gray, November gloaming, 
to the room whcre Janie’s mother sat and waited, 
beginning to be wildly anxious as the dusk came 
on. 

“Oh, Janic, my child!” Mrs. Leech cricd, 
eagerly, when the door opened. Then, sceing 
the stranger, she paused as suddenly as she had 
spoken. 

“Yes, mother,” the child answered, with her 
quaint, grave propriety, “I have come and brought 
you a friend.” 

If she had said “an angel,” I think Rebecca 
Leech and the two little children in her lap.would 
scarcely have doubted her,—she made such a 
radiance in the room, this elegant, high-bred girl, 
with her rich, soft-falling garments, her bright, 
light hair, and her fair, spiritual face. 

“I came to see you,” she said, going in, and 
taking the mother’s toil-worn fingers in her own, 
"because your husband was a soldier in the 44th, 
the regiment to which the dearest friend I ever 
had belonged; and this, I felt, gave me a right to 
try and make your Thanksgiving happier.” 
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A deep blush crossed Mrs. Leech’s face, and 
she turned reproachful eyes on Janie; but the 
stranger lady went on: 

“The child has done nothing that you could 
blame her for; she only asked me for work, and 
you shall have work in plenty, by and by; but not 
to do on Thanksgiving-day. To-morrow you must 
rest, and keep festival, and afterwards you shall 
be busy enough. I have only come to-night to 
make you accept a Thanksgiving dinner in the 
name of Capt. Lowell.” 

“My husband’s captain!” the widow cried. 
“Surely he fell in the same battle in which my 
Harry was killed.” 

*Yes, but I have his memory in trust. Oh, if 
you knew how lonely the life is out of which his 
presence has passed, you would not grudge me 
the happiness of doing what he would do if he 
were here to-day.” 

She pressed a little roll of bills into Mrs. 
Leech’s hand, and just then there was a knock 
at the door. The man she had ordered to 
come for her was there, and she went immediately 
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away with him, without giving time for thanks or 
discussion. 

The whole thing was so sudden, that for a mo- 
ment Mrs. Leech seemed bewildered. She looked 
around on her chcerless room, in which was no 
change. The twins were there, and quiet Janie. 
[lad the beautiful presence which had come and 
gone been anything more than a vision? J think 
she would have believed that she had dreamed it 
all, if she had not awaked to the consciousness 
that the money in her hand was very real,— 
fifteen dollars, with which to make to-morrow a 
festival! She laughed a quick, nervous laugh, 
which was half a sob, as she said: 

*T shall be late about my baking. It’s your 
turn to stay in, Janie, while I go out and get 
things for to-morrow.” | 

IIcr step was light this time, as she hurried 
away. She was so thankful that she, too, like other 
mothers, could make a feast for her little ones. 
To the market, the grocer’s, then for some more 
coal, and then home again, —full of cheerful 
gratitude, which would have been happiness if 
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only she could have forgotten a grave away down 
in the Southern country. 

I wish you could have looked in, next day, and 
seen them at their Thanksgiving dinner. The tur- 
key was done to a turn, for people that have turkey 
only once a year can’t afford to make mistakes. 
The plum-pudding was a triumph of art, — it 
was in 1865, and Professor Blot had not been to 
Boston then, but I don’t believe he could have 
taught them to make it any better. And at the 
board the two little ones laughed, oh, so merrily ! 
and even the mother and Janie shared in their 
joy, though they could remember what the twins 
could not, and sometimes their eyes grew dim 
before they knew it. I think if Alice Lincoln 
—for that was the name of the beautiful lady — 
had been there to look on, she would have re- 
joiced in her work. 

She did see them again before the week was 
over, and made arrangements for them to remove 
to a pleasanter home; promising them enough to 
do for herself and her friends, to place them be- 
yond the fear of want. 
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Thus closed ‘to them the year 1865. Since 
then gentle Alice Lincoln has gone to a new 
home herself. I wonder if the angels call her by 
the old, sweet name,—surely she can scarcely 
_ have grown lovelier, even in the immortal air. 
She did not forget the widow and her children at 
the last; for they live now in comfort, in a little 
out-of-town cottage, which was her bequest to 
them. They will sit there, at this year’s Thanks- 
giving dinner, should their lives be spared, and 
talk softly of the friend whose far, bright home 
is a mansion not made with hands, and Mrs. 
Leech will say, as she has said so many times be- 
fore : ) 

“She looked to me just like an angel when she 
came into the room that first day, and she zs one 
now. I don’t wonder they wanted her.” 


MAUD GRANGER’S NEW DRESS. 


HE had gone alone to try on her new vio- 

let silk, this pretty young girl, who looked 

as if she had “fed on the roses and lain among 
the lilies of life.” She was what girls call stylish, 
—tall and graceful, with a figure that promised 
to be perfect when its outlines were filled outa 
little more. Her hair was of that bright golden 
tint so much the fashion in these days that half 
the dark beauties of Paris are insane enough to 
try and transform into it their dusky locks, and 
of course take all the life and beauty out of them 
in the process. This girl was pure nature. Art 
had done nothing for her except in the way of 
culture. The color on her cheek was the native 
glow of youth and health. The sparkle of fresh, 
15 (225) | 
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enthusiastic life brightened her blue eyes, and 
smiles born of real, innocent gladness curved her 
lovely mouth. They all liked to watch her when 
she came into Madame Glines’s work-room. In- 
deed, she was a favorite everywhere. 

She stood there now, debating in her own 
mind the question whether her skirt should be 
trimmed or made up plain. Nearly all young 
girls have such questions to decide occasionally, 
but to Maud Granger they came up oftener than 
to most others; for, like some greenhouse plants, 
she blossomed all the year, and it was seldom 
that any one said No to any of her wishes. 

In one way, this matter over which she was 
puzzling was simple enough. She knew that she 
should like the dress better if it were trimmed. 
She was fond of ornament, naturally. She had 
money enough for it, too. Her father had given 
her a hundred dollars when she told him she 
wanted to buy the silk. The hundred dollars 
would trim it elegantly, throughout; while it 
would only cost sixty if made up with plain skirt. 
It was this difference of forty dollars in the 
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expense which made Maud hesitate. There was 
something else she would like so well to do with — 
the money. 

Her friend Ellen Payson was going away to 
teach — going among strangers, where it was im- 
portant that she should look nicely —and that forty 
dollars would add so many things which could 
not come in any other way to her outfit. Ellen 
was not exactly poor—the Paysons and Gran- 
gers, indeed, moved in the same set, a sort of 
upper stratum of village society, and the girls had 
always been to the same school — but Ellen was 
one of a large family. Her father was a strug- 
gling teacher, and his salary, as principal of the 
Glenbrook Academy, was always used up before it 
became due. Ellen and Maud had both of them 
just graduated at this same academy; and now 
Ellen was going away to try to help herself and 
the others a little. 

Maud loved her friend, probably, as well as one 
girl often does love another; and she really 
wanted to give her this extra money. She had 
been planning how to do it, as she walked over 
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to Madame Glines’s. She did not want to wound 
Ellen’s pride, and she feared, too, that if the gift 
came from her it might be refused. So she had 
made up her mind to send it to a cousin in the 
_ eity, whose judgment she could trust, and have it 
spent for just such things as she ‘knew Ellen 
needed; and then have them come by express, 
packed in a box,—an anonymous gift, which 
there would be no way to return. 

It does take a great deal more true generosity 
to give in this manner. Maud was not superior 
to a little regret that Ellen would not know what 
she had done for her, — but there was always the 
fear that the obligation might be felt as burden- 
some, or the present refused; so, as I told you, 
she had made up her mind to this course, remem- 
bering, perhaps, who had said: “Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

But now, Madame Glines was tempting her. 
She shook out the rich, shimmering folds of the 
violet silk, as she remarked : 

“Yes, as you say, Miss Granger, it will be 
pretty enough made plain, but let us see how you 
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think it will look trimmed, —a figure like yours 
carries off ornament so well.” 

As she spoke she adroitly threw the skirt over 
a sofa, and arranged on it rows of white Cluny 
lace, headed with a little violet velvet, edged with 
cherry. It did look a great deal handsomer. 
Then, as Madame Glines said, Cluny was so much 
the rage just now, that it gave style to a dress. 

Maud was no heroine, — just a pretty, winsome, 
natural sort of girl, brought up in rather a worldly 
way, and only lately beginning to think of better 
things; dearly liking, too, to be admired. It 
was not strange that she hesitated a little, looking 
at that soft-falling silk with the delicate lace lying 
across it. Then she remembered the golden rule. 
How much more a new dress or two would be to 
Ellen than just a little trimming to her. She 
steeled herself against Madame Glines and all her 
beguilements, and said, quietly : 

“Yes, the trimming would be lovely ; but I had 
made up my mind, and I think I'll not change it. 
I'll have the skirt plain, if you please.” 

And, having announced her decision, she went 
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away resolutely, and did not give herself time for 
any more vacillation. 

That night— after a little consultation as to 
what it would be best for Ellen to have with her 
mother, whom she took into her confidence — she 
wrote to her cousin in Boston, giving minute 
directions for what she wished. She wrote out 
very clearly the address to which the box of pur- 
chases was to be sent, and enclosed in her letter 
two crisp, new, twenty-dollar bills. 

Four days afterwards a reply came for her, 
telling her that the box had started, directed 
according to her instructions, and her friend 
would probably receive it that day. The bills 
for the different articles were enclosed, and 
Maud ran with them to her mother, exclaiming 
eagerly : 

“Oh, mamma, won't they be lovely? Who 
would have thought that forty dollars, which it 
would have been so easy to spend for a little lace 
and velvet, could buy so much?” 

Two hours afterwards she saw Ellen Payson 
hurrying up the path from the gate to the house. 
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She came into the sitting-room where Maud and 
her mother were sitting together. Her cheeks 
were glowing, her eyes bright, and before she 
was fairly inside the door, she cried excitedly : 

“Oh, Maud! oh, Mrs. Granger ! the very strang- 
est thing has happened. A box has come for me 
from Boston full of the loveliest things, and*not a 
word to tell who sent them. Just what I needed, 
and what I could not have had. It is wonderful 
how any one could have guessed so well what 
would suit me. Papa thinks it must have come 
from some of his dear old scholars, who remem- 
bered how old I was, and what I should probably 
want. Anyhow, 2m glad they didn’t send their 
names, for I don’t believe mamma would have 
felt half so comfortable about my taking the 
things if she had known from whom they came.” 

“ But you haven’t told us what was in the box,” 
Maud cried, her eyes dancing. 

“No, and I can’t. I don’t want to, till you see. 
You must come home with me and look at them. 
I came after you. Hurry! I can’t wait.” 
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“Nor I;” and Maud flashed a bright smile at 
her mother as she tied on her cavalier hat. 

The two girls hurried along the road at a 
double quick, as Maud said, laughing, and soon 
they were at Ellen’s door. 

The purchases were in Ellen’s room, spread. 
out to the best advantage upon her hed. © Open 
your eyes,” she said, as she led Maud in; and, 
in truth, there was a good deal to look at. It 
was wonderful that forty dollars, even in the 
hands of a skilful shopper, should have done so 
much. There was a silvery looking goats-hair for 
the cool summer days, a lawn with clear white 
ground, and purple violets scattered over it here 
and there, a bonnet of white lace, with purple 
violets also under its brim, a white berége shawl, 
some fashionably-shaped linen collars and cuffs, 
and a few of those bright ribbons and neck-ties 
in which the heart of girlhood so much delights. 
Last of all, two pairs of summer gloves, just 
Ellen’s number, six and a half. 

“It is so queer, isn’t it?” Ellen said, taking up 
the gloves, “that they should have just hit my 
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number!” and then, as if a new thought had 
struck her, she glanced keenly at Maud, and 
asked : | 

“Flad you seen these things before?” 

Maud was so glad that she could answer, 
honestly: “Never one of them before, in my 
‘ life;” glad that the keen edge of Ellen’s enjoy- 
ment need not be dulled by any troublesome sense 
of indebtedness to any one in particular. 

Then the bonnet and shawl must be tried on, 
the dresses held up to_see if they would be 
becoming, the neck-ties and ribbons adjusted, 
and when all had been examined and admired 
to their hearts’ content, Ellen drew a long breath 
of satisfaction. 

* Oh, Maud!” she said, “Ido hope I’m not vain, 
or sct upon dress and worldliness ; but you can’t 
think the difference that these things will make 
to me. I had the useful, necessary articles 
before ; mamma wouldn’t have let me go away 
without them. Underclothes enough, boots and 
shoes cnough, a good travelling-dress, and nice 
strong ginghams for school wear. I wouldn’t 
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have pained her for the world by saying that I 
wasn’t satisfied ; but, all the same, I wasn’t, and 
I know she wasn’t, either, only she couldn’t 
do any better for me, in justice to the rest. I 
felt as if I should be shabby among the strange 
people, and shabbiness there would be a different 
thing from shabbiness at home. I couldn't label 
mysclf—‘One of a large family.’ Now, if I 
had a wishing-cap, I shouldn’t know what to wish 
for. I could cry for very joy, and I know there 
were tears in mamma’s eyes when she looked the 
things over.” 

“And you go in two weeks. Will that give 
time to make them?” : 

“Yes, indeed, plenty.” 

* And I shall come over every day and help 
you sew. If I'm not good at long seams, I can 
trim and ruffle.” 

“That you can, to a marvel. I always think 
taste was born with you. It isn’t vanity, but 
pure love of beauty. I believe you'd have cried, 
when you were a baby, if they had put a dress 
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on you that didn’t fit well, or tied your sleeves 
up with ugly ribbons.” 

Maud laughed. 

“You droll Nell!” she said, pulling one of 
Ellen’s curls. By the way, Nature had curled 
Ellen’s brown hair for her, and it was a good 
thing, for she could not well have afforded nets 
and waterfalls. “I must go home now, and I 
just want you should snip off the tiniest samples 
of these dresses. I know mamma will want to 
see what they are.” 

So the samples were snipped off, and Maud 
went away gayly. She told it all over, as she 
exhibited the pieces to her mother, and Mrs. 
Granger listened to Ellen’s self-congratulatory 
speeches, when Maud repeated them, with sympa- 
thetic delight. 

“Are you sorry your dress isn’t trimmed?” 
she asked, at last. 

“Sorry! why, mamma, Id rather never have 
a dress made anything but plain in all my life, 
than to have missed giving Ellen this pleasure. 
Why, you can’t guess how glad she is! And the 
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things were just right. I shouldn’t have known 
at all what to send for, but for you. You are 
the dearest, wisest, brightest mamma.” 

Mrs. Granger stopped, with a kiss, the lips 
that loved so well to sound her praises. 

The next day, and all the days, Maud went 
over to help her friend. The dresses progressed 
rapidly ; and Maud declared that even Madame 
Glines couldn’t have given them more of an 
air. Ellen fitted them, herself, and Maud 
arranged the trimmings, and they were both 
sure that they were perfect. The days went 
by as if they had wings, and the girls chased 
them with flying fingers, till at last everything 
was done, the last stitch taken, the last article 
folded. The next day Ellen was to go. The 
two girls walked lingeringly through the twilight 
together, their arms round each other, girlwise, 
talking, as such young things will, of their future, 
and its chances and promises. It would be their 
last meeting for so long, and they had never been 
separated before in their lives. At length, mid- 
way between their two homes, they parted. 
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Elien Payson went back with slow steps. She 
dreaded a little the coming change, the coming 
responsibility. It had been hard to part with 
Maud. It would be hard, on the morrow, to 
bid her father and mother good-by, to feel 
the clinging arms of her little sisters, and then 
to think that, in the many days to come, the 
home life would go on just the same, and she 
would not be there to share it. Perhaps, after 
a while, they would cease to miss her. Just 
as she had reached this point in her half-melan- 
choly musings, her mother met her, and scattered 
them all by a few fond words: 

“I thought you would be coming back by 
this time, and I came to meet you. You must 
be as’ brave and cheerful as you can, for you 
can’t tell how hard papa and I shall find it 
to do without our eldest. You must write often, 
dear, for we shall miss you every hour in the 
day; and we shall get anxious about you with 
the very slightest excuse, or with no excuse at. 
all, perhaps. And, darling, you know what Friend 
will go with you, everywhere; and you will try, 
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I know, not to wound or grieve him, — the tender 
Saviour who has borne the burden of humanity. 
Though home and friends are far away, if you 
keep near to him you will never be solitary.” 
And Ellen Payson looked up to the far heaven 
flecked with stars, and smiled with a calm thank- 
fulness which filled her heart full. 

“Yes,” she said, “He has led me so far in 
my life by pleasant paths,—I can trust him 
to the end.” | 

Maud Granger had no such parting before her. 
She was to remain among her loved ones, and 
this bidding good-by to Ellen was almost her 
first gricf. With her buoyant temperament, she 
had already begun to put it aside, and occupy 
her fancy with cheerful thoughts of the time 
when they should meet again. So she walked 
home with light step, and a snatch of song 
on her lips. She found her mother in the 
sitting-room, as usual. It would hardly have 
seemed home at all, without mamma, in just 
that one chair, by the window. Mrs. Granger 
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looked up, as her daughter came in, with a 
bright smile. 

“So you’ve seen the last of Ellen?” 

“The last for the present. Oh, you can’t think 
how glad Iam that she didn't know where those 
things came from! It would have brought an 
uncomfortable feeling of obligation into our friend- 
ship, and spoiled half its charm. And Iam most 
glad of all that she fas the things. If I had had 
the dress trimmed, instead, I never could hive 
borne to see it. It would have been a reproach to 
me every time I put it on.” 


